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f. ffindus and Muslims in Bengal 

•Hindu-Muslini rckuions 'posed the greatest, challenge before the 
Swadeshi movement, and ultimately proved its greatest failure. 
The campaign against an arbitrary administrative partition, launch¬ 
ed m the name of the essential unity of the Bengali- speaking people, 
ended with the t\so soeio-rcligious groups into which that comm¬ 
unity was almost ecjually divitici!' further ajiarl from each other 
and mo!c conscious of their miilua! hosiility than ever before. 

Some amount oi' hi .torica! exploration i ■; evidently necessary to 
understand liie causes of this liagcdy. flic prejudices and illu¬ 
sions bred by half a century of tangled communal politics make 
an objective assessment very dilficiill even today. In dealing with 
Hindii-Muslim relations, historians (and iioliticians) have been 
usually infii'cnced by one of two t\)nriicdng stereotypes. On the 
one hand there istlv, belief in a kind of golden age of Ilindu-Muslim 
amity, dciiberalciy destroyed by the British through their divide- 
and-rule tcchniqucs —with Curzon, Fuller, and Minto figuring pro¬ 
minently among the villains of tlie piece. Such ideas were very 
frequently reflected in Swadeshi speeches and pamphlets, Bipin- 
chandra Pal for instance stating categorically in one of his Madras 


’The picsont Biiulc is a slightly iiifniihcU version ul a chapter m my forthcoming 
book The Sn'inle^h; Moveinciu in Bengal^ 1903-1908 being published by the People's 
Pufahsliing House, New Dclli], 

1. The frequent administrative cliangcs make an exai t estimate a little diflicult. 
Bengal piior to the 190.S partition had iaccording to the census of 1901) a population 
of 78.5 millions among whom 4J.7 millions woie Bcngah-spcaking. Muslims num¬ 
bered 25.3 null ions-they were mostly concentrr* Led in East Bengal, but there w'cre 
akso quite a number in Bihar. Imperial Gazitcer oj iiulia. Trovineial Senes — Ben¬ 
gal. Volume I (Calcutta, 1909), pp. 45-47, 51. 
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lectures (7 May 1907) that “in the clays of my youth, not to go 
further before, we had no Hindu-Muhammadan problem in any 
part of India”." Biographical literature composed by nationalist 
leaders of this generation is full of nostalgic recollections of this 
idyllic past,“ and as the full gravity of the communal danger came 
to be realized, the theory of past unity and British responsibility 
became a kind of Congress shibboleth. The polar opposite of this 
viewpoint is of course the famous (or notorious) ‘two-nation theory’, 
according to which Hindus and Muslims have always been enti¬ 
ties fundamentally distinct in ethnic oiigin, language, and cultilre 
as well as in religion. Given classic form in the Pakistan re¬ 
solution of the Muslim League in 1940, this theory has had 
many non-Muslim adherents, more or less outspoken. From the 
days of Diifferin and Lord Cross, the seixirate “interests of tlie 
Mohommedans”' served as the most convenient British conserva¬ 
tive pretext for obstructing or delaying political reform in India. 
Among the majority community, too, theie has never been any 
lack of support for the view that India has been and must remain 
primarily the land of the flindus, in which the Muslims arc out¬ 
siders who must be kept in their place and should never be trusted 


2. BipincJiandra Pal, ‘The Coiilnbiitton of I.slaiii to the Indian Nation', Madras, 
7 May 1907. The full text of this speech is given in Home Poliiieal Pi ops A December 
1907 n. 44, Enclosure B (VI), p 1. [The Home Public and Home Political I’rocccdmgs 
refer to unpublished Home Department files of the Government of India, preserved 
at the National Archives], 

3. Surendranath Banerji, A Nation in Making ''Calcutta, 1925, 1963). p. 115, 
Knshnakumar Mitra, Atmaeharir (Calcutta, 1937), pp. 41-42. Bipinchandia Pal, 
Sattar Batsar-Atmajivani (Calcutta, 1926, 1962). pp. 18-21, 103-108. Niipcndiachandra 
Banerji,/4///jc Cross Roads (Calcutta, 1950), p. 9 J. C. Bagal, Pramathunath Bose 
(Calcutta, 1955), p 16. 

4. Lord Cross warned Lord Duffcrin on 14 April 18S7, after the latter had sugges¬ 
ted a partial introduction of the elective principle--“J sliall be vciy glad to consider 
any really matured plan, because I am quite alive to the prcscnl situation of affairs 
in India, but in any step that may be taken, the interests of the Moliammedans must 
be considered quite as much as the interests of the noisy Bengalee Baboo . . .”. A. 
K. Majumdar, Advent of Independence (Bombay, 1963), p. 364. 
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because of their allegedly incorrigible communal proclivities.® 

Both stereotypes oversimplify (though not probably to the same 
extent) the complex and changing realities of our sub-continent. 
Hindu-Muslim relations in fact seem to have varied greatly with 
region and time, and have always been bound up in an extremely 
complicated manner with socio-economic, political and cultural 
developments. 

In prc-Plassc'y Bengal, the Muslims as the ruling community 
controlled the army and the machinery of criminal justice, and as 
amils and faiijdars staffed the topmost rung of the administrative 
ladder. But the Hindu upper castes retained an important and in 
some ways even a preeminent position m society, since fully “nine- 
tenths of zamindaris were held by Hindus”. Hindus also manned 
the qanungo offices and comprised the principal traders and 
bankers.'• fill the change in the official language in the 1830s, 
Persian served as a kind of link between the educated of the two 
communities it i.s noteworthy that Ramniohan wrote his first major 
treatise in that language, and brought out the Miral~ul~Akhhar soon 
after the Sanihad Kawnudi- hui there was little in polite Bengali 
society to correspond to tlie rich Urdu-based Hindustani culture 
which had flourished in the heartland of the Mughal Empire. The 
Ashraf community among the Muslims numbered relatively few in 
Bengal, and, perhaps uneasily conscious of living in “the backwoods 
of Indian Islam”, often tried-right down to recent times—to flaunt 
its upcountry or foreign origins and Persian and Arabic learning at 
the cost of the more natural Bengali.’ The Hindu gentry on its part ' 
might have resented occasionally the politically inferior position 
to which it had been relegated and disliked the inequities and harsh 

5. In 1937, three years before the Pakisian resolution of the Muslim League, 
Savarkar declared in a presidential address to the Hindu Mahasabha: “India can¬ 
not be assumed today to be a unitanan and homogeneous nation, but, on the con¬ 
trary, there are two nations in the mam. the Hindus and the Muslims”. Quoted in 
S. AbuJ Hussain, The Destiny of Indian Muslims ''Asia, 1965), 108 

6. Dr. N K. ^\x\hei. Economic History of Benyal from Plassey to the Permanent 
Settlement, Volume II (Catiulta, 1962), pp. 229-230. 

7. Dr. Pradip Smha, Nineteenth Century Bengal : Aspects of Social History 
(Calcutta, 1965), pp. 50-57. 
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procedures of Muslim criminal justice;'^ such things (and not deli¬ 
berate religions persecution, for which there ks precious little 
evidence) probably help to explain the eagerness with which the 
bhadralok intelligentsia accepted in the nineteenth century the 
theory of the British having delivered Bengal from Muslim misrule. 

But the vast majorily of Bengali Muslims were peasants, in origin 
probably low-casle Hindus, Bnddhise or simpiv people who had 
never been fully assimilated into the .iructmc C'f Aiyan society. 
Largescalc forcible conversions in an area so fir .iwiy as F^ast 
Bengal was from the center ; of Mushm political p(>v.cr appears 
most unlikely; much more imm'/rtant in all probahiliiy acre Islam’s 
power of attracting the socially oppressed through its egalitarian 
message and the influence of numerous Muslim holy men (Ion Batata 
for instance mentions the work of Shah Jaiai in the Syilict region).'’ 
It is at this popular level that considerable progic'.-; was m;idc 
towards the evolution of a common culture based <m (iie Bengali 
language and an amalgam of Hindu, Buddhist. i‘ !anuc, .md p- imi- 
tive folk rites, in !90‘), the Imperial (iazetcer stated t!uU ‘‘It was, 
until recently, the regular practice of low-class Muiianunedans lo 
join in the Durga Puja and other Hindu iestivals'’; it memioned 
also Muslim consultation of Hindu almanac:-., wosship of Silala and 
Manasa, use of Vermillion, and joint ofl'enugs lo vihsgc deities be¬ 
fore the sowing or transplanting of rice seedlings.'*' Hindu peasants-- 
and sometimes even zarnindars- on their pan oflered their respects 
to the ‘darga’s of Muslim ‘pir’s [shrines of iioiy men!,'" Syncrctist 
cults like the Satyapir and communities like that of the Hauls 
emerged in medieval Bengal, with the dominant Stifi tradition 


8. ‘Kajir Vichar’-Uhe kazi’s justice-has remained m Hen^ali synonvmotis with 
judicial arbitrariness. 

9. Kaji Abdul Odud, Hnulu-Musalnhivi'r Bitndh \ l{i>ui!i-\fi!.uini Coujlui] 
(Viswabharati, 1936), pp. 12-16. Imperial (dr^rteer of iiuha, vp. i a., yt. tfaiidas 
Mukherji, Benoy Sarkarer Baiihuke (CaJcuUa, 1944), pp 574-jtS6 

10. Imperial Gazeteer of India, op. rit., 18-49 

11. Tlius Krishnakumar Mitra has described how in hi> native village of Baghil 
(Tangail sub-division of Myracnsingh) Hindus contributed an annual 'brUii’ for the 
maintenance of a local ‘darga’, and zarnindars placed offerings before the shrine on 
festive occasion. Atmacharit, p. 42 
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supplying a kind of intellectunl sanction for such eclectic ad- 
mixuucs.'- The poetry of Kanu Fakir of Chittagong (early nine¬ 
teenth cciPuty) with 'a« peculiar niiugiing of the image of Muhammed 
with thal of Kochna sur/iiics a more recent example^'' In Bengal, 
at least, ili-e iwo-naium th;ory is a historicai absurdity—as has been 
proved once <tg;iin of coihse by tlie magniiiccnt resurgence of 
Bengab language and cuituie against Urdu domination and West 
Pakisia u e.\i''!oiiatio!i, eu:ni’'iaong in die emergence of free Bangla¬ 
desh, A! t ie soijie time, it ha; to be adniiitcd that the pre-modern 
synth.esii> itad se-ious hnntalioris. Social barriers and taboos re- 
mamed Mhiicicaily fo-fiiidablc foi botli eommiinities to retain 
aiwavs a sea.vo oi seiairaij identity even attlie village level. Syncretist 
tciideiKies a.n foa oi’icn 'ook ii’C form of irrational devotionalism 
and'-L poistii o-n . '•’•aaed m connmoji; religious reform movements 
in die naicteoiid’s e atony -botii, flmdu and Muslim were bound 
to repaid ^ne'i « ui:s Ciid iib‘s a ; a debasement of tlie piistine purity 
of (heir icspcolive iaidi'., 

Undci Brilisn lulc, d’e ccoiiotu': position and status of the 
Muslim uppei class sufiered a s'tddeu an-l sharp deeiine. British 
CollcetOiS and De.tnct M:icast.as :cp!aced Muslim amils and 
faujdai:., tile lesimpuioii of hcnt-fiec’ madad-j-maasli lands ruined 
hundreds of old i'amilics and dealt a shittei iny blow to the tradi¬ 
tional Islamic c«.Iucatiu ad .y.-iem, and liic ehaiige in the ollicial 
language uiidernmied the M.iisljm pi>->iLion m tiie laweuurts.'" The 
Ashrafs of Bengal were the earliest and the worst alfectcd, for they 
had always been a reiaiively sniaii community more dependent 
probably on state patronage than the strongly-entrenched Muslim 
aristocracy of Upper Itidia. The Muslim ulema who had served as 
judges in the Mamie courts of law and as tc tchers in the traditional 
religious schools were also hard hit by die new developments. 


12 Mtiiin-uti-D'n AiiiniKl Khan, Rcsi'ardi m tlu' f.Liin-'' Ri’vivitliyin of iJu J^lh 
Century and Its Iffct on the Muylnn Society of Benyoi J’lerre licssaignct Social 

Rcicnnh in East Pukiylan (Dacca 1960;, pp 39-42. 

13. Kaji Abdul Odud, Bun^lar Jagoron {/CsnC inciwn'i of Bengal], Visvvabharati, 
195(),p. 129. 

14 W. W. Ihintci, The Indian Musalmans (London, 1871';, pp. 120-122, 137-142. 
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Economic distress, as well as a conservative distrust of an alien 
and irreligious system of learning kept such people away from the 
new schools and colleges, at a time when the Hindu bhadralok 
castes were eagerly making the switch-over from Persian to English 
education with a confidence buttressed by rising rent-receipts 
from zamindari or tenure-holding. In a list of Calcutta University 
graduates from 1858 to 1881, only 38 names- out of a total of 1720— 
appear undisputably Muslim.^" The educational lag was reflected 
in the composition of the administrative services, though here 
British distrust of the Muslims due to their Mutiny and Wahhabi 
associations probably also played an important part. In April 1871, 
out of 2111 gazetted posts in Bengal, Europeans held 1338, Hindus 
681, and Muslims only 92.In the fourteen districts of East Bengal, 
stated the Chief Secretary of the new province in a circular of May 
1906, Muslims comprised 65.85"o of the total population and 41.13% 
of the total number of literate people, but they held only 15.5% of 
Government jobs.'' This disparity in ‘middle class’ development 
constituted one fertile source of communaiism. At another level, 
the Permanent Settlement and the Regulations of 1799 and 1812 
consolidated and greatly enhanced the power of the landlord over 
his tenants—and in many disiricls of East Bengal, Hindu zamindars 
faced a peasantry predominantly Muslim. 

The imbalance between tlic two communities made the Bengal 
Renaissance almost entiidy a movement of the Englisli-educated 
bhadralok Hindu. The Sahitya-Sadhak-Charitmala collection of 
biographies of one hundred aiid two nineteenth and early twentieth 
century Bengali literary figures includes just one Muslim—Mir 
Musaraf Hussain. Eor a short while during its Derosian phase, the 
movement seemed to be heading for a really radical break with 
Hindu sectarian traditions and the achievement of a truly secular 
culture. It is noteworthy that Michael Madhusudan Dutt, the author 

15. Dr. Pradip Sinha, AVnr/ctv////pp. 161-199 It is unfortunate 
that Dr. Sinlia has left for his readers the labour of counting and classifying the names 
on this very valuable list, taken from a trac< on education published m 18S2. 

16. W. W. Hunter, Indian Mu.salmans, p. 126. 

17. Lyon’s C/rculai No. 5221-IC of 25 May 1906 —rcptintod in the Bengali'e of 
13 June 1906. 
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of an iconoclastic revision of the Ramayana legend, also wrote a 
magnificent farce on the theme of Hindu zamindar who boasts of 
his orthodoxy and condemns the young men of Calcutta for touch¬ 
ing food prepared by Muslims—while he himself is planning to 
seduce a Muslim peasant girl."’ But as the century progressed, the 
awakening national pride of the Bengali bhadraiok sought sustenance 
more and mote in images of ancient Hindu glory and medieval 
Hindu resisiance to Muslim rule, in stories of Rajput, Sikh, and 
Marathd heroism and the real or imaginary exploits of Pratapaditya, 
Sitaram, oi liie Sanyasi raiders of Bengal, it has been argued that 
in much of tins j)ali io!ic literature, the Muslims were serving merely 
as convenient wiiippiug-boys; Government oilicials like Bankim- 
cliandra could liardiy attack the British openly. If true, this 
c.xpi.niation only reveals all the more clearly the unconscious but 
almos, ui)iver^,ai bhadraiok assumption that the seniiincnts of 
Muslim contemporaries were not worthy of serious notice, since the 
Pnglish-educated among them (who alone could be—and were 
usually -treated as soeiad equals) were just a handful while the vast 
maj<'ritv ue»e hgiKirant’peasams. Patriotism tended to be identi¬ 
fied with Hindu revivalism, ‘Hindu’ and ‘national’ came to be used 
as almost synonymous terms-a good example would be ‘National’ 
Nabagopul Mitra \vith his ‘Hindu’ mela—and the Amrita Bazar 
Fcilrikci CO! lespondeiU who on 19 August 1905 expressed his concern 
about tile hue of ‘'ihe Bengalis, by which terms I mean, throughout 
this loiter, the Hindu poition of it” was merely making explicit a 
demographically fantastic but still very common assumption. 

Recalling his boyhood days at Kishoregunj, Nirad C. Chaudhuri 
has tried to sum up the prc-i905 bhadraiok Hindu attitude towards 
the Muslims as a compound of “four modes of feeling”. “In the 
first place, we felt a retrospective hostility towards the Muslims for 
their one-time domination of us, the Hindus: secondly, on the plane 
of thought we were utterly indifierent to the Muslims as an element 
in contemporary society; thirdly, we had friendliness for the Mus¬ 
is. Michael Madhusudan Dull, itwro S/jrt/A'f'r G//rtrc/?(> (Calcutta, 1860), Act II, 
Scene I. I am afraid the title is very nearly untianslatable- -‘The Ways of an Old 
Rake’ is the nearest that i can get lo it. 
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linis of our own economic and social status with whom we came 
into personal contact; our fourth feeling was mked concern and 
contempt for the Muslim peasant, whom we saw in the same light 
as wc saw our low'-caste Hindu tenants, or, in other words, as our 
live-stock”.The judgement is harshly-worded but not, perhaps, 
fundamentally unjust; Swadeshi recollections of the lost golden age 
of alleged Hindu-Musiim amity all loo often betray similar assump¬ 
tions of superiority. Thus, in an editorial note dated 14 December 
1905, the Anirita Bazar Patnka asserted that relations between 
the tw'o communities liad been ideal in the past: “The Maho- 
medai^s trustfully depended on thcii Hindn fellow-citizens for help 
and adeicc in ail matters . . Bnt now tl’c Partiiion had coiiic, 
and it was not merely territorial in its intent the British w.intcd to 
make it “apiitilion between the Hindus and Mahoiucduns as well 
as between landlords and lenams . . . we aie astounded to learn 
that strenuous elforts arc being made to create discoid between 
class and class where before Iheie reigned jicaec and nnitual trust”. 

But Pariitioi'i and CjovcrninciB 'policy in tlie ikw province only 
brought to tlie .wn face tem ions already implicit in Bengali life. 
Long before 1905, foiees had been at woik in Muslim society which 
tended to make it move and moi c resevitful of Hindu assumptivius 
of superiority. 

The Muslim uiema had rcacicd to '.he ios> of (heir thd world W'ith 


a powciful levividisl nVv)/enieiit calling fora reiinn to the piimi- 
tivc purity of Jslam, to the coi runuon of winch they attributed tire 
political and social disaster which ii;id o\’e! taken their community. 
At one lime commonly caded Indian Wahiiabism, modern research 
has shown that this militant revival really owed much more to the 
ideas of Shah Waliullah of Delhi (1703-62), transmitted through his 
son Abdul Aziz (1746-1<S34) to Sayyid Ahmed of Bareilly (1786-1831). 
For two generations following Abdul Azin's fatwa in 1803 (which 
declared India to have become‘Dar-ul-Harb’, leaving to the faith¬ 
ful no other choice except jehad’ or diijra’—religious war or emi- 


19. Nirad C Cliaudhuri, The Auiobiography of An Unknown Indian (London 1951), 
p. 233, 
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gration), this ‘rariqat-i-Muh:iinniadiyah’ movement fought bitterly 
and valiantly against the enemies of Islam ~ hrst the Sikhs and 
then the British, till the latter destroyed the Patna propaganda 
centre and the “rebel camps" oil the North-West Frontier in the 
1860s, Huntci has left a vivid and often moving account of the 
support the movement obtained from the down-trodden Muslim 
masses, stirred by religious frenzy as well as by the egalitarian 
appeal of 'Wahliabism’. " A related, but distinct, mo\cment, more 
specifically lower class and agrarian in its cliaractcr, was that of 
the Fasai/is in Bengal, fonnded by ihui Sharialnlla of Faridpur 
{1781-182(0 after his return funn Arabia.-' The combination of 
rigid orthodoxy with a kind of "ici.gious nationalism" was conti¬ 
nued in the Deob'ind seminar)/, established in lot"?7 by the Mutiny 
veteran Mauiana Vhihammcd Qasinr, fifty year-- inter, this school 
produced the revolutionary Ubaiduiiah Smdhi mul gicaliy contri¬ 
buted to the Pan-Islamic Khiiafat movement.' ' 


The spell of revivalism on ilic Muslim mind was parti) bioken in 
upper India after the ]86Us through liie efforts of Syed Ahmed 
Khan (1817-1898), wiio toged his co-religionist ; to abandon their 
hostility towards ihitish iulcand lake to Ihiglishi education as the 
surest :oad to jobs and malciia! jutigress, aiid who Ihiough his 
Urdu monthly rahzihul Akhhu} idociai f(,cK>imei 1 tried to modernize 
to some extent Islamic theology and social jiracticcs. ‘ In Bengal, 
a similar movement had been stalled in 186) with the foundation of 
the Muhammadan Literary Society by Abdul Latif. Syed Amir 
AH offered a liberal reimerpretation of the faith in his Spirit of 
Islam, ;md together witli Syed Amir Hussain organized the Central 
National Mohornedan Association in Calcutta in 1876, which in its 


20 W.W. Ilimtci, Iiuluiii Mu^ahnans, Uluiplcr i-ili, Mmnuddm Ahmad Khan, 
Re^canh in hlaitnc Ri'vivaii'on, pp 34-38, Ziy.i-iil-M.iMan i'aniqi. The Deubund School 
and the Demand for Pakistan (Asi.t, 1%3), Cnapwr 1. 

21. L. S S, O’ Mailey, fandput District Ciaretctr i^Calcutta 1925), pp. 37-46, 
Miiinuddin Ahmad Khan, Research in Islamic Revivalism, pp 33-34. 

22. Abid Hussain, Destiny of Indian Muslims, pp, 42-44, 74-79, Ziya-ul-Hassan 
Faruqi, Deoband School, Chapters 11, HI. 

23. S. Abid Husain, Destiny of Indian Muslims, pp. 23-33, V. V. Gankovsky and 
L. R. Gordon-Polouskaya, A. History of Pakistan {Moscow, 1964), pp. 12-16. 
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turn inspired the establishment of numerous local Anjumans in 
Bengal district towns.Far from contributing to secular national¬ 
ism, however,. English education stimulated the Muslim sense of 
having been left behind in the race for jobs and political influence 
by the Hindus—and so, paradoxically enough, ‘modernist’ Aligarh 
in the end became the seedbed of modern Muslim separatism, while 
conservative Deoband remained steadfastly opposed to Pakistan. 
It must be added that the ‘modernism’ of Syed Ahmed and Amir 
Ali was far more limited than that of their earlier counterparts 
among the Hindus. In order to obtain funds from conservative- 
minded Muslim gentry for the Aligarh College, Syed Ahmed closed 
down the Tahsibul Akhlaq,"'"' and Mohsin-ul-Mulk, who succeeded 
him as College Secretary was even more concili.Uory in his altitude 
towards the ulemas.-'’ In Bengal, the Anjumans concentrated on 
stimulating Muslim solidarity and became strongholds of tradition¬ 
alist ‘maulvi’ inllucjice, ’ They became an important clement, in 
fact, in the process of ‘Islamization’ of tural Muslim society which 
had been started by the revivahsts and wtis being continued by the 
Ta’aiyuni sect among the ‘Wahhabis’—who under Karamat Ali 
(1800-73) had abandoned the political fight against the British and 
concentrated all their efforts on the eradication of “non-lslamic 
superstitions” among the peasantry. 

Revivalism and ‘reform’ alike contributed to the disenchantment 
of Muslims with the composite Bengali culture which had evolved 
in pre-modern times. The Ashraf community -and following their 
lead, the talukdar or prosperous peasant in search of respectability— 
tried to model themselves on the Muslim aristocracy of upper 
India, rejected Bengali for Urdu and Persian, and claimed foreign 


24. G. A. Natesan, Eminent Mussalmans (Madias, n.d), p. 148. Kaji Abdul Odiid, 
Banglar Jagoran (Viswabharali, 1956), pp. 125-128. 

25. S. Abid Hussain, Destiny of Indian Muslims, p. 31. 

26. G. A. Natesan, Eminent Mussulmans, p. 79. 

27. Kaji Abdurl Odud, Bangla Jagoran, pp. 128-129. 

28. Imperial Gazeteer, Vol. I, p. 50. Muinuddin Ahmad Khan, Research in Islamic 
Revivalism, pp. 36-38. 
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origin as a status symbol.-^ A modern Bangladesh scholar has 
drawn attention to the fantastic nature of these claims: Muslims of 
foreign origin numbered 266,378 in the whole of Bengal (outside 
Calcutta) according to the 1871 Census; thirty years later there were 
862,290 such claimants in the single district of Noakhali.^“ Among 
the Muslim peasantry, the ‘Wahhabis’ and the Faraizis violently 
denounced polytheism (Shirk) and sinful innovation (Bid’ah)—and 
these obviously included participation in Hindu festivals and rites, 
the adoration of ‘pirs’, and numerous other syncretist cults and 
practices so long toleiatcd or even encouraged by the dominant 
Sufist tradition. Shah Ismail, Sayyid Ahmad’s companion and 
fellow-martyr, had drawn up a formidable list of such ‘un-lslamic’ 
customs in his Taqwiyat al-Iniam (c. 1823).^' Revivalism at times 
acquired an anti-zamindar character, as under Titu Mir near Barasat 
in 1831, and the Faraizi leader Diidu Mian in Faridpur between 
1838 and 1847;’’ the Faraizis were also prominent in the Pabna riots 
of the early 1870s. As a Government ollicial pointed out in 1873, 
“combination is much more easy among a sect (the Ferazis) whose 
faith enjoins absolute social equality than among Hindus who are 
divided into endless varieties of caste, jealous and distrustful of each 
other”.While rebellious peasants sometimes “broke into the 
houses of Musalman and Hindu landholders with pcifect imparti¬ 
ality”,*' agi.wian riots could also easily acquire a communal 
character fim Mir’s movement for instance was sparked olT by a 
cess imposed on Wahhabis by a Hindu zamindar, and initially took 
the form of a demonstrative slaughter of cows. ” 

29. Dr Pradip Sinlia, Nitwteenih Century Henga}, pp. 56-57. 

30. Abdul Majed Khan, Research about Muslim Aristocracy in Last Pakistan— 
Pierre Bessaignet (.Ed.j, Social Research in East Pakistan, pp. 20-21. 

31. Muinuddin Ahmad Khan, Research in Islamic Revivalism, pp. 33, 44. 

32. Dr S. B, Chaudhuri, Civil Distutbances during the British Rule in India 1765- 
1857 (CalcuUa, 1955). pp 95-97, 112-114. 

33. J. G. Charles, olliciatmg Joint Magistrate to the Collector of Dacca, 19 
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On the all-India level, the proportion of Muslims among Congress 
delegates had risen lo abonl one-sixth of the total between 1888 and 
1892, despite Syed Ahmed’s campaigns; but it decliiKid sharply 
thereafter, as relations worsened in Maharashtra and large areas of 
upper India as a icsult of the Ganapati bitsava’, the anti-cow 
slaughter campaign, and -he Urdu-Nagri controversy.^'^" Thus 
Hindu revivalism sijpplied fresh wind to the sails of the separatist 
movement bdug promoted from Aligarh. The (loraklislbni Sabiias 
provoked sciious riots in the districts of Giya, Shahabad and Saran 
in Bihar during the summer of 1893, ‘M)iit in Bengal proper rural 
life remained undistuibed—agrarian tensions had also died down 
for a while witli tiic passage of the 1885 Tenancy Act. i'he Talla 
riots in North Calcutta in 1897 started with a Lind dispute involving 
Maharaja Jolindramohan Tagore and some lower-class Muslim 
tenants; but it apparently dc'vcli'iped into a general outburst of tlie 
poor of both communities “agaimt the Eiuopcans"-which, the 
Secretary of State felt was ‘‘the only really ugly feature*’ about the 
whole affair.' 

The Muslim upper class in Bengal, however, had kept almost 
entirely aloof from tlic Congress from the cailicsl days- no doubt 
largely because their educational backwai dness was more evident 
here than anywhere else, inoduemg n sense of inferiority and an 
almighty fear of displeasing the rulers. The one Bengali Muslim 
to attain any kind of prominence in Congress alfairs or organization 


35(7. Muslims numbered 2i9 ol.i of 1248 at ihc Allaliab.id Congreve ' 1888'), 248 out 
of 1889 at Bombay (1889'!, 119 out o'’677 at CaleuLla 1890 , and 9i out of 625 at 
Allahabad (1892) —the figures fo.f the 189! Congtess aic not available. Hxcept at the 
Lucknow Congress of 1899, held at the chief centre of Hindustani ciiltmc (313 
Muslims out of 789, all but five of them hoA'ever coming fiom the North West 
Province and Oudh), the number never again passed the one hundred niatk. Muslims 
numbered only 25 out of 1584 at Poona in 1895, and 45 out ol 1663 at Calcutta in 
1906. SycdR.azi^a‘iU, Lard Minto and the Indian /Nationalist Movenunt, 1905-1910 
(London, 1964), Appendix!, p. 221. 

35fi. C. E. Buckland, Bengal Under the Liculenani-Governors {Calcutta, 1902), 
Volume II, pp. 952-54. 

35c. Hamilton to Elgin, 26 August 1897—quoted in A. K. Majumdar, Advent of 
Independence, p. 345. 
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prior lo 1905 seems lo have been Abut Kasem of Burdwan.^® Amir 
Ali’s National Muhammadan Association rejected Surendranath’s 
overture, conveyed through W. S. Blunt, lo participate in an united 
campaign against the watering-down of the llbert Bill.^'^ Some 
Calcutta Muslim leaders wcie being attracted—as yet not very 
strongly—by Pan-Islamic ideas: Jamal-a!-Din al-Afghani himself had 
visited the city in the early ISSOs."'" As always, the intlucnce of that 
great mosement was complex and contradictory; emphasizing 
Islam’s distinctive ethos and extra-Indian loyalities, it also at times 
urged reforms to adopt the faith lo modern conditions—and it is 
not unlikely that some of the Bengali Muslims who joined the 
nation'd movemein in the 1905 days inni been swayed by the bitter 
anti-WoNl propaganda being c;irricd on by the Calcutta-based 
Persian weekly Roznama-i-Mukuddum-Hablu! Matet’n, organ of 
exiled Iraihan patriots."” 


11. The Mtislims and the Swadeshi Movement 


In course of last quarter of jhc nineteenth century, British 
policy and Ciltnude towards liic Indian Muslims underwent a remark- 
aide sea-change. The image of the dangerous fanatic of Mutiny 
■ind Wad'aahi lugMi-ioiy waa replaced by that of the dependable 
rough din.ov'nh, 09! '*f maitiai \iriues”' aid preferable by far to 
the talkative and audacious Bengali btihus, -“wlio like to think 
themselves a nation, and who dream of a fuluie when the English 


36 Ahal l<..rA’,in w IS •.•loatcd Mc.abei of the G'ngccss Co.isuiution Committee in 
1901, au.l al .o ui' ihe Sumdina Conmiatcc v hoscn at the 190S Congress. Annie Besant, 
How Indio U'roii(:!ir (or freedom (Madias, 1915}, pp. 413, 440 

37. W S Blunt, hnho IJad r Riiint, jjp 109-112, !21-oitcd m Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, History of iho b'ri\doin VIov-Miriii iii Brnjof Volume I (Calcutta, 1962), 
pp. 47i-472 

38 Raji Abdut Oiiud, Bauylar Juitoran, pp. 126-I2'7. 

39. Annual Report on Indian Paper', in the ISeiipal Pi esidency, Volume IV (Calcutta, 
(1909), p. 163. 

40. That the Bengali Muslim wat as unimportant m the Indian Army as the 
Bengali Hindu was of coin vj conveniently forgotten. For a discussion of the develop¬ 
ment of the prejudice against the Bengali bhadraiok, ct Di. Ama les Tnpathi, The 
Extremist Challenge (Calcutta, 1967), pp. 86 91 
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will have been turned out, and a Bengali babu will be installed in 
Government House, Calcutta . . Officials like Fraser and Risley 
wanted to transfer parts of East Bengal to Assam not on adminis¬ 
trative grounds alone, as publicly announced. The intention also 
was “to split up and thereby weaken a solid body of opponents to 
our rule”,‘^^ and Curzon in course of his 1904 tour realized that that 
aim could be attained even more effectively by a whole new pro¬ 
vince, which “would invest the Mohammedans in Eastern Bengal 
with a unity which they have not enjoyed since the days of the old 
Mussulman Viceroys and Kings . . Fuller as the head of the 
new administration promptly started “playing off the two sections 
of the population against each other”,’’ and Hare carried on the 
good work, suggesting at one time a 2 : 1 ratio of Muslims to Hindus 
in new appointments,'’"* recruiting Muslims for the police service 
“as quickly as possible”,’® and repeatedly pressing Minto to sanction 
a Rs. 14 lakh loan to save Nawab Salimulla of Dacca from his 
creditors as “a political matter of great importance”.’^ While 
educated Muslims were wooed mainly through the offer of jobs and 
the lure of political influence in the new Muslim majority province, 
there were instances of grosser kinds of incitement—as when 
Hindu schoolboys of Kishoregunj were fined Rs. 110/- for the shout¬ 
ing of Bande Mataram, and the money was ordered to be paid to 


41. Curzon to Brodrick, 17 February l9dA — Cui'zon Collection, MSS. Eur. F. 
1111163 (Volume VIII). (National Archives). 

42. Note by H. H. Risley, 6 December \9QA—Home Public Progs A February 1905 
n. 164. 

43. Curzon’s speech at Dacca, 18 February 1904—P. Mukerjee, All About Parti¬ 
tion (Calcutta, 1905), p. 39. 

44. Minto to Morley, 15 Augu.st 1906 —Minto Papers, M1006. (Naticmal Archives). 

45. Hare to Minto, 31 October 1906. The Viceroy, liowever, wanted the 
Lieutenant-Governor to be a little more discreet (Mmlo to Hare, 11 November 1906, 
13, December 1906), and eventually Hare agreed that “perhaps it may not be wise to 
be so definite’’—Hare to Minto, 16 December 1906. Ibid. M979. 

46. Telegram from the Lieutenant-Governor of Kastern Bengal and Assam to the 
Viceroy, 11 July 1907. Ibid. M9S1. 

47. Hare to Dunlop Smith, 16 February 1907. Hare to Minto, 27 April 1907.— 
Ibid. M980. 
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the local Anjuman-i-Islamia.'‘® Government circles also displayed a 
novel and slightly suspicious solicitude for the Muslim peasants. 
Minto informed Morley that there was “something of a resemblance 
in the new province to our Irish difficulties”/® and Hare felt that 
“it is hardly realized how terrible is the power of an unscrupulous 
landlord”.'’” Such concern had been conspicuous by its absence 
throughout much of the nineteenth century. 

Government divide-and-rule tactics rudely shattered the com¬ 
placence hitherto evident in nationalist circles in Bengal as regards 
the communal problem, and a mass movement such as the boycott 
strove to be obviously demanded far greater contact with the 
Muslims than had been required by the ‘mendicant’ elite-politics of 
the earlier age. Swadeshi propaganda consequently took up Hindu- 
Muslim unity as one of its principal themes, and broadcast it 
through innumciable speeches, pamphlets, and songs. In 1909, an 
official suivey of the Indian press remarked that “ever since the 
Partition of Bengal the induential Hindu papers have tried to win 
over the Muhamniedans to their side”, and it particularly referred 
to the Siinjibanis “endeavour to weld the different nationalities in 
India, especially the Hindus and the Muhammedans, into one 
nation”.’’^ Rabindranath’s Bhandar ran a discussion forum on the 
problem.'’ Bipinchandra Pal in the Bangadarshan pleaded for 
greater cultural contacts between the two communities, and made 
the interesting point that the Extremist programme of boycott of 
Government jobs would automatically end Hindu-Muslim rivalry if 


48. Bengalee, \9 

49. Minlo lo Motley, 15 August 1906—Wm/u Paperx M1006. 

50. Hare to Mmto, 21 November 1907 —Ibid M9S1. 

51. Annual Report on Indian Papers in the Bengal Presidency, Volume IV, {Ca)- 
cutta, 1909), pp. 151, 158. 

52 Bhandar, Asar 1312, and again (after the first clasiics in Mymensingh) in Asar 
1313 [June-July 1905/1906]. The participants included Maulvi Sirajul Islam, Narcn- 
dranalh Sen, Byomkesh Mustafi, Rasikmohan Chakrabarti, Jogendranath Mukher- 
ji, Bipradas Pal Chaudhuri, Nibaran Dasgupta and Bijoychandra Majumdar. Most 
of them emphasized the need for greater cultural contacts, and argued that Hindu- 
Muslim political rivalry was largely an artificial creation of the British, and in any 
case involved only a tiny minority. 
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it was ever seriously implemented.DliireiidraniUh Chaiidhuri 
pointed out in the Nahyabharut that the Muslims could no more be 
regarded today as foreign invaders than the Rajputs or for that 
matter the Aryans themselves; he even declared that Hindus should 
be prepared to stop the Shivaji and the Pratapaditya festivals if 
that was found necessary for unity.Communal harjuony was 
sought to be promoted through joint-functions during Id and 
‘National Dinners”’. Aswinicoomar Bancrji suggested a revival of 
the Satyapir cult, and festivals in honour of Akbar and Mir fCasim 
were proposed on several occasions.In sharp contrast to much 
of nineteenth century literature, Muslim rule was now often des¬ 
cribed to have been far better than the English"’^—and the Yugantar 
hailed 1857 as “the first war of independence by the Hindus and 
Musalmans of India”."'*’ 

Yet side by side with all this wont on the evocation -on a totally 
unprecedented scale—of traditional Hinduism with its taboos and 
rites and philosophy, as morale-booster for the activists and as the 

53 Ban,^acchnle Banker Abastha (Bengal .irtei Kirlinonj, Biini’adarshan Agra- 
hayan 1312 [Novcinber-Dcccmber I90S| Ii is significam (bat neither Pal nor the 
contributors to the Bhandnr revealed any aw.iioncss of the second—and deeper -source 
of communal tension of Bengal: the relations between Hindu bbadralok gentry and 
Muslim peasants 

54 5/ii7AY/^ei-Pm/Vy/iio ( 4 Policy for the People in India] Nubyablwrat, Bhadia 
1312 f August-Scpteinber 1905] 

55. Amrita Bazar Fati/ka, 30 November 1905, reported an Id gathering which was 

addressed by Surendranath, A. C Banerp, and Aswinikumar Dutt. There was another 
such ‘Id reunion’ on 26 November 1906, attended by men like Surendranath Banerji, 
Bhupendranath Bose, Abdul Hamid Ghuznavi, and Abdur Rasul — of Reports 
front Benya! dunny second half of November 1906, Para 3 {Home PubHc Progs. A, 
February 1907, n. IS2-154] 600 Hindus, Muslims, Brahmos .and Christians participat¬ 

ed in the ‘National Dinner’ of 14 Scptembci 1906 at Albert JIall organized by 
Ghuznavi and Pnlhwisclundra Roy The Sanjibani haded such inter-dining,'*^thc 
///tfliw/i denounceil It ficfign/i, 12 September 1906. Sn/iyi/m/i/, 20 September 1906, 
//i/arar//'21 September 1906— Report on Native Papers {Bengal) for IVcek ending 29 
September 1906 (Refercd to henceforwatd as RNP (/?)). 

56. Report on the .idniint strut ion of Bengal. 1906-1907, pp. 128-129 

57. Ilitavarta, 25 June 1905— RNP{B) for Week ending 1 July 1905. Yugantar, 
to June 1906— RNP{B) for Week ending 16 June 1906. 

58 Yugantar, 16 December \9Q()~RNP{B) for Week ending 22 December 1906. 
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primary communication medium between the intelligentsia and the 
masses. The Shivaji Utsava, far from being abandoned, was cele¬ 
brated in June 1906 under Extremist auspices in an ostentatiously 
Hindu manner with the introduction for the first time of image of 
Bhawani. The objections of the Anti-Circular Society were brushed 
aside, and Tilak bluntly declared; “We arc all Hindus and idolaters 
and I am not ashamed of the fact . . . We cannot conceive of Shiva¬ 
ji without Bhawani”. How deeply even nationalist-minded Mus¬ 
lims felt about the Swadeshi cult of Bankimchandra and things like 
the Shivaji Utsava can be appreciated from the pages of the Soltarf'^ 
and the Mussulman 

Bipin Chandra Pal tried to icconcile these two apparently contra¬ 
dictory aspects of the Swadeshi age through “composite patriotism”. 
In 1903, in a speech at that year’s Shivaji Utsava, he argued that 
the “homage to the Genius of the great Hindu Nation” showed no 
animus at all towards the Muslims—an Akbar celebration would be 
equally welcome.'’’ He went on to develop his conception of “the 
future progress of India” as dependent “upon the advance of these 
particular communities along their own particular lines. The Hindu 
shall help the realization of the present national ideal, not by ceas¬ 
ing to be Hindu nor by ignoring his peculiar course of development, 
but by developing the higher features of his own culture and civili¬ 
zation. So the Mohomedan shall best contribute to the common 
progress of the nation by developing his own special excellences.”®^ 

59. Bengalee, 6 .Tunc 1906 

60 “li has yet to be shown that Sivaji had any vast patriotic schemes in his 
contemplation . We know that the object of our Hindu brethien in celebrating the 
Sivaji festival is ncithei to wound Mussalman feelings nor to vilify the reign of 
Aurangzeb .. But.. . in order to give high praise to Sivaji, one cannot but censure 
Mussalman rule.”— Saltan, 8 June ]90G—RNP{B) for ]Veek ending 16 June 1906. 

61 The attaeked the “anti-Muslim bigotry” of Bankimchandra on 

14 December 1906, ami cntier/ed on 26 April 1907 the nationalist plans for holding a 
Bankim anniversary - this time it made an explicit reference to the Anandnmth passages 
with their abuse of ‘Yavanas’. The latter issue also contained a sharp attack on 
Shivaji festivals. 

62 This of course missed the real point—the logical counterpart of Shivaji is 
obviously not Akbar, but Aurangzeb. 

63. Bipinchandra Pal, Swadeshi and Swaraj (Calcutta 1954), pp. 85-87. 
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Pal in fact visualized a “federal” India, but one in which the units 
were to be, not language-based nationalities, but the religious com¬ 
munities, Hindu, Muslim, and Christian (sometimes he mentioned 
also the aboriginal tribes as another element), each of which “would 
preserve its distinctive features and by cultivating them contribute 
to the common national life of India”.He used this theory to 
justify the ultra-Hindu character of the 1906 festival, and explicitly 
rejected in this context the alternative ideal of a purely secular 
nationalism—on the ground that an irreligious national life would 
ultimately lead to immorality and atheism in personal life also.*’® 
Rabindranath in 1905 seems to have had a somewhat similar con¬ 
ception of national unity, when he wanted his ‘Swadeshi Samaj’ to 
be headed jointly by a Hindu and a Muslim;*’*’ the poet, however 
radically modified his views after the riots of 1906-1907. The 
Bangabasi after the Surat split thought the Congress to be a good 
riddance, and going one step beyond Pal, suggested that the adhe¬ 
rents of the ditferent religions should “each form a party of their 
own”, and then cooperate among themselves.®’ A contemporary 
pamphlet thought that all faiths contain elements of truth, but 
insisted that the Hindus and the Muslims should stick to their res¬ 
pective beliefs—for the alternative might be loss of faith, which, so 
the author believed, ruined the Roman Empire.®** Such theories 
could provide a platform on which traditionalist Hindus and 
Muslims could come together for a while without impairing their 
orthodoxy—as happened more or less in the immediate post-war 

64. Bipinchandra Pal, Shivaji-Utsava—Bangadarshan, Bhadra 1313 . . [August- 
September 1906]. 

65. Ibid. 

66. Abastha O Byabastha [The Situation and Our Tasks]— Rabindra Rachnabali, 
Vol. Ill, p. 612. 

67. Bangabasi, 4 January 1908. The Sandhya argued in similar fashion two days 
later; “That hotchpotch of all castes will not and cannot last. Make the Congress a 
thing purely for the Hindus or purely for the Muhammedans and it will last: establish 
it with the auspicious name of religion and it will endure ...” RNP{B) for Week 
ending 11 January 1908. 

68. Aswinikumar Cbattopadhyay, Kajer Bai ba Bastab Unnatirprakritapatha chinta 
[Practical Handbook, or Reflections on the True Way to Material Progress], Calcutta 
1907, p. 55. 
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years when Gandhi and the Khilafat leaders joined hands in the 
Non-Cooperation Movement.®'’ But the limitations of this approach 
to Hindu-Muslim unity arc evident today. U ofteji involved in 
practice a virtual abandonment of the task of internal reform and 
modernization of orthodox Hinduism and Islam—and yet there was 
much that was mutually hostile in the traditions of both.'® And if 
the ‘federal’ India of the future was to have the religious communi¬ 
ties as its constituents, a basic disagreement between them would 
open the door for a partition of the country on communal lines. 
Only one short step thus I<\gically divides Pal’s ‘composite patrio¬ 
tism’ from the two-nation thcoiy. 

In view of the formidable barriers to unity set up by tradition, 
British policy, and the attitudes of many Hmdu nationalists, what 
is surprising is not tiie eventual alienation of the bulk of the Muslims, 
but the extent of their participation in the Swadeshi movement. 
That this attained quilc respectable dimensions is a largely-forgotten 
fact which deserves emphasis. Prayers against the Partition were 
reported from mosques in Myrnensingh in January 1904 and in 
Barisal and Sera.mporc in August 1905.’’ In the first wave of meet¬ 
ings which followed the announcement of the Partition decision in 
the July 1905, Muslims—sometimes the local zamindar—figured as 
presidents at Kishoreganj, Bogra, Madaripiir, Banoripara, Khan- 
khanpore and Tangailp" eighteen months later a police report was 
still commenting acidly about “the fashion at Hindu meetings to 
put up a Mahomedan as their president whether he is qualified or 
not. . There was always a sizable number of Muslims among 

69. Ill a Icctuie al Uic Benaras University, Mohammad All declared that “'‘if 
Hindus became true Hindus and Muslims true Muslims all the friction would disappear 
in a moment"’, (.t A. Natesan, A>m/uvi/ Miissalmons, p, 517. Pal bitterly opposed 
the K-hilafat alliance—but then consistency was hardly liis strong point. 

70 One has only to remember the Hmdu horror of cow-sIaughter~an important 
traditional element of the Muslim Bakr-ld -and Islam’s scorn for idolatry. The Shiva- 
ji cult itself would be another good example of mutually-conflicting historical 
traditions. 

71. Bengalee, 10 January 1904, 2 August 1905, 8 August 1905. 

72. Ibid., 21 July 1905, 30 July 1905, 3 August 1905, 15 August 1905 

73. Abstract of Reports from Easter n Bengal and A ssam during first half of December 
1906—Home Public Progs. A, February 1907, n. 265. 
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the regular Swadeshi orators, and a practice developed “of sending 
out agitators in couples consisting of a Hindu aild a Muham¬ 
madan”.^^ While an element of stage-management may be sus¬ 
pected in the seconding of resolutions by Muslim representatives 
“of the peasant class” at Pabna (23 July 1905);'' or in the Khulna 
meeting presided over by the local talukdar where a “very leading 
part” was allegedly played by “Mahomedans and the cultivating 
classes”,’*’ there were also many heart-warming scenes of frater¬ 
nization. On 23 September 1905, Hindu and Muslim students of 
Calcutta marched hand in hand to a 10,000 strong rally at Rajar 
Bazar, where Rasul declared in ringing teims: “We both Hindus 
and Mahomedans here belong to the same mother-country — 
Bengal”.’' Brahmin Pandits and Muslims embraced each other, 
the strains of the ‘Bande Mataram’ mingled with the ‘Allah-ho- 
Akbar’ —and in a Tangail village, in reply to a Muslim who asked 
“will the Hindoos treat Musalmans as equals”, the Hindu speaker 
replied that those who did not do so would be infidels.'*" On 16 
February 1906, the Muslims of Calcutta organized a reception at 
the Albert Hall in honour of the ‘sufferers’ in the Swadeshi cause, 
and 4000 Muslims are said to have gathered at the College Square 
on 13 May 1906 to denounce the dispersal of the Barisal Provin¬ 
cial Conference (which incidentally had had a Muslim - Abdur 
Rasul — as President for the first time).**^ By the autumn of 1906, 
the Muslim separatist counter-campaign in support of Fuller and 


74. Abstract of Reports from Benpal during Just half of fcbnuiry 1907 -{Ionic 
Public Progs. A, April 1907, n. 207-210, 

75. Bengalee, 26 July 1905. 

76. Ibid., 8 August 1905. 

77. Ibid., 24 Sepember 1905; Amrita Bazar Patrika, 25 September 1905 

78. At Mamkgun}-Bengalee, 11 October 1905, and at Khulna-/Ju/iJe Mataram 
26 May 1907. 

79. This is reported from Hooghly {Arnrtia Bazar Patnka, 29 August 1905), and 
Muktagacha (Ibid., 18 October 1905). 

80. Bengalee, 14 September 1905. 

81. Jogendranath Bandopadhyay, La/ie/irA/rf'r S'n/nmun [Honour of the Humilia¬ 
ted] Calcutta 1906, pp. 8-9. 

82. Bangalee, 11 May, 15 May 1906. 
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the Partition had gathered considerable strength, but the Bangalee 
could still list 67 meetings on ‘rakhi-day’ at which Muslim parti¬ 
cipation had been noticeable.'^’ Meanwhile in Barisal Aswinikumar 
Dutta was consolidating his hold on the peasantry through famine- 
relief work on an impressive scale, and the message of Swadeshi 
was being spread through the ‘jari’-songs composed by the Muslim 
folk-poet Mofisuddin Bayati.”’ 

Some amount of Muslim participation can in fact be traced in 
virtually every aspect of the Swadeshi movement. Guznavi’s Uni¬ 
ted Bengal Company, the Bengal Hosiery Company started by 
Guzna\ i and the Nawab of Bogra, and the Bengal Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Comjiany of the Chittagong merchants represented successful 
examples of Muslim Swadeshi entrepreneurship.'’'' Abdur Rasul 
was one of the first among the nationalist leaders to call for a nation¬ 
al university as the fittest answer to the Carlyle Circular,'”’ six Mus¬ 
lims were included in lhe92-membcr National Council of Education"’ 

though the original promise of providing religious education for 
Muslim boys as well as for Hindus was never kept.'”’ Abut Husain 
and Liakat Husain were extremely prominent as agitators during 
the days of the great East Indian Railway strike in 1906, and the 
Muslim drivers on the Eastern Bengal Stale Railway took pledges 
on the Kuran when they in their turn walked out in December 
1907.''" Muslims were active members of the Brahmo-led Anti- 
Circular Society — though not, it seems, of most of the other 


83 Ibid,, 24 October, 25 October, 26 October, 28 Octobei 1906. 

84 Saiatkuni u Roy, Muliannti As wiiuku/nar (Calcutta 1926), p. 130. 

85. Bengal Swndcdii A Revival of Imlustncs and Commerce—Dawn ami Dawn 
Society’s Magazine. May 1909 

86. Rasul presided over the Field and Academy Club gathering of 24 October 

1905 -whieli IS the very liis) meeting to be recorded in Kodainalh Da.sgupta’s Chro¬ 
nological survey of the cduc.itional b rycolt movement. (Calcutta, 

1905), Part III. 
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Samitis.®" The early revolutionaries tended to be somewhat aggres¬ 
sively Hindu and extremely suspicious of Muslims—yet even here 
Bhupendranath Dutta names Mujibur Rahaman as connected with 
the Calcutta Anushilan at one stage, and Abul Kalam Azad has 
left a tantalizingly brief account of his contacts with Aurobindo’s 
circle established through Shyamsundar Chakraborty.®^ 

The Swadeshi Muslims included a few zamindars and big-wigs 
who—like many of their Hindu counterparts—confined their activi¬ 
ties to signing petitions, lending their names to ‘rakhi-bandhan’, 
National Rund, or similar appeals, and occasionally presiding over 
meetings. Among men of this type may be mentioned Nawab 
Abdur Sobhan Chaudhuri of Bogra;®® Salimulla’s brother Khwaja 
Atikulla, who moved the anti-Partition resolution at the Calcutta 
Congress;®® and Khan Bahadur Mohammed Yusuf, the President of 
the Centra] National Muhammadan Association, who presided over 
the Swadeshi rally at the Federation Hall site on 16 October 1906.®^ 
Chaudhuri Ghulam Ali Moula of Barisal signed the ‘rakhi’-appeals 
of 1906 and 1907;®"' Syed Motahar Husain—another zamindar of the 
same district—presided over the first anniversary celebration of the 
Swadesh Bandhab Samiti in August;®'' and Chaudhuri Alimuzzaman 


VO A’hinl [\'p/rl i>l i u'hn Socit’iy -Ht rfjah'i\ 7-10 November 1906. 
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Cotton Mills {Bengalee, 6 March 190b). 

93. Bengalee, 29 December 1906 Atikulla had (.piarrellcd with his brother over 

the family estates, and apparently had been won for the Swadeshi cause after a meeting 
with Moliial Ghosh on 21 September 1906 -/16i7rrjc7 <j /from Eastern Bengal 
ami Assam during second half of September Hume Public Progs. A, December 1906, 

n. 144-148. 

94. Bengalee, 18 October 1906. 

95. 76li/., 9 October 1906. Bandc Mataram, 8 Ociohci 1901. 

96. Sarnitis in the Bakargunj District, Supplementary Report, p. 29. Home Politi¬ 
cal Deposit, July 1909, n. 13, 
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of Faridpur in February 1907 headed an anti-Partition memorial 
signed by “about a thousand other Mahomedan zamindars, Taluq- 
dcrs, Jotedars, traders and others” of his district.®’ But the bulk 
of the Muslim upper class remained either politically indifferent or 
hostile, and no one on the Swadeshi side could really match in 
social stature or influence men like Nawab Salimulla of Dacca, 
Nawab Ali Chaudhuri of Mymensingh, and Amir Husain of Cal¬ 
cutta. Mohammad Yusuf, a “weak old man” according to official 
reports, had to pay dearly for his Swadeshi sympathies—his co¬ 
religionists ousted him from the Central National Muhammcdan 
Association.®® 

Abul Kasem of Burdwaii, who had already served on Congress 
Commiltecs, Abdul Halim Guznavi, petty zamindar of Tangail and 
Calcutta lawyer, ajffi Abdur Rasul the Anglicized barrister®® repre¬ 
sented a second type of Swadeshi Muslim, all but indistinguishable 
in social position and outlook from the usual ‘middle class’ Hindu 
Congress leader. Abul Kasem, despite -or perhaps because of 
—his established Congress connections, seems to have been less 
active than the others, though he did address occasional meetings in 
Calcutta, 24 Parganas, and his home district of Burdwan^®® and 
went on attending provincial conferences even in the ebb-tide of 
the movemenL'"' He had been made Secretary of the Bengal 
Mohaniincdan Assv>c!alion (the Swadeshi Muslim’s counter-blast 
to the Muslim League) during its lirst year, but chose to absent 
himself from Calcutta for the major part of his term and thus 


97. Mtissnhnan, 8 February 1907. 

98 Fortnightly Report from the Government of Bengal, 26 October 1906—Home 
Public Progs. A December 1906, n. 147, Abstract of Reports from Bengal during first 
half of 1906— Home Public Progs. A February 1907 n. 265. 

99. He generally spoke in English, and had an English wife. 

190. At Naren Sen's Square in Calcutta on 21 November 1905 {Amrita Bazar 
Patnka 23 November 1905), at the College Square meeting of 13 May 1906 {Bengalee, 
1.5 May 1906), at a reception to Tilak 8 June 1906), at a big Muslim rally at 
Basirhat (Ibhl., I July 1906), at a symp.athy meeting for the imprisoned Lialcat Husain 
{Ibid , 4 April 1908), and at Memari in Burdwan district {Ibid , 3 May 1908). 

101. Abul Kasem attended the Faridpur Provincial Conference in September 1911 — 
Hume Political Prog’i B, October 1911 n 112-113. 
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rendered the organization largely ineffective.’"’^ Guznavi and Rasul 
were extremely prominent^ as Swadeshi agitators from the early 
days of the boycott movement. Bengalee mimQd them as the 
two leading Swadeshi Muslims on 1 October 1905; six years later 
theirs were the two Muslim names to adorn a ‘rakhi-bandhan’ 
appeal—the last before the abrogation of the Partition.’"^ A Cal¬ 
cutta police report dated 21 September 1905 described Guznavi as 
“the Principal Agent, sent round to the Mahomedan shopkeepers” 
to win them for the boycott; “he specially worked upon the English 
made Boot-importers in Chandni Chowk, who are a large commu¬ 
nity of Eastern Bengal men all of Mymensingh”.’"^ Guznavi became 
Treasurer of the Bengal Mohammedan Association.’"’ Abdur 
Rasul, described in another early police report, as “the leading 
spirit of the small Muhammedan party which has joined the agita¬ 
tion”,hailed from Cornilla; his house at 14 Royd Street was the 
chief meeting-place of the Bengal Mohammedan Association, of 
which he was first President and then Secretary,’"' At the Calcutta 
Congress he was one of the very small group of Muslims who, 
somewhat hesitantly, inclined towards the Extremists,'"® and his 
call at the Berhampore Provincial Conference for a boycott of 
honorary posts earned him the warm praise of Biahmobandhab 
Upadhyay’s Sandliya and Swaraj.'"'’ 

The other Swadeshi Muslim leaders were men of humbler origin; 

102 As Mujibur Raliaman. the Joint Secretary of the Association complained at 
its fiist annual meeting on 15 December 1907 Abul Kasein was dropped from the 
list of olTice-bcarers for the second ycai Mit.ssalmm, 20 December 1907 

103. Rakhibamihan Appeal for 2)0 Aswm 1318 [17 October 1911J, printed at the 
Samyo. Press—Private Papers of Ki is/makiimar Afitra, (obtained through the courtesy 
of Sri Sukumar Mitra) 

104. Halliday to Carlyle, 21 September \905 - Nome Ptibhe Props. B October 1905, 
n. 115. 

105. Mus.salman, 7 December 1906, 20 December 1907. 

106. Report on the Apitalion against the Partition of Bengal {25 January \906), 
Para 51 Nome Public Progs A June 1906, n 175. 

107. Mussalman, 7 December 1906, 20 December 1907 

108. Diary of G. S. Khaparde, 31 December 1907 (National Archives). 

109. Samlhya, I April 1907 -RNP{B, for Week ending 6 April 1907. Swaraj, 24 
Chaitra 1313, 
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invariably described in official sources as paid agents of the Hindus, 
denounced by the separatist Mihir-O-Suclhakar as “all in receipt 
of pay, hired speakers; all shaniV^” they yet remained an almost 
ubiquitous feature of nationalist meetings throughout our period. 
Din Muhammed was a recent convert from Hinduism (his original 
name was Monoranjan Ganguli) who was connected, like many 
nationalist-minded Muslims, with the Anti-Circular Society. His 
visit to Jessorc in August 1906 infused new life into the move¬ 
ment in that district, and an official report makes the very unusual 
admission that at meetings addressed by him, “Muhammedans not 
only took part but actually preponderated.”*'* We hear about him 
addressing meeting at Ranaghat, Gobardanga, and Dinajpur.**- 
Dedar Bux, a Calcutta teacher, had addressed a letter to the 
Bengalee on 15 September 1905 calling for unity between Hindus 
and Muslims, which he said would bring about a combination of 
intelligence with strength. He soon became a regular Swadeshi 
orator, addressing numerous meetings in Calcutta, visiting Tamluk, 
Bagnan, Rajshahi and Malda in the early months of 1907,**** and 
often accompanying Surendranath to conferences in the districts.**^ 
Closely associated with the Moderates, Dedar Bux was appointed 
a “preacher” by the Hooghly-Howiah District Association dominat¬ 
ed by them in March 1908."'’ Next year he moved the boycott 

110 Mi/iir-O-Siidfiukar, 21 June 1901—R!^P(B) for ^Veck ending 29 June 1907. 

111 Report on the Anti-Rarlition and Swadeshi Movement in Bengal {7 September 
1906), Pat a 12 -Home Puhlii Progs B October !906 n 13. The Anti-Circular Society 
elected Dm Muhammed as a delegate to the Haiisal and Beihamporc Provincial Con¬ 
ferences Bengalee, 13 April 1906, 20 March 1907 

112 Abstract of Reports from Bengal daring first halj of February 1907—-Home 
Public Progs A April 1907 n. 207-210 Bengalee, 4 November 1906; Bandc Mataram, 
18 June 1907. 

113 Home Public Progs A February 1907 n. 205, April 1907, n. 207-210, June 1907 
n. 227-229 

114. Dedar Bux accompanied Surcndianaih to Kushtia and Sirajgunj in February 
1907, to the Rajshahi and Mymcnsmgh Conferences the following April, and to the 
stormy Midnapur District Conference in December 1907. Bengalee, 24 February and 
1 May 1907: Amrita Bazar Patrika, 12 December 1907, 

115. Along with 3 Hindus -the Association promising to bear their travel expenses. 
Bengalee, 3 April 1908, 
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resolution at the Hooghly Provincial Conference,”® and he seems 
to have acted also as a kind of agent for Aswinicoomar Banerji in 
Calcutta Corporation politics.”’ Hedayet Bux, a teacher from 
Dacca, and Moulvi Monirazzaman, who belonged to the editorial 
staff of the pro-nationalist Muslim weekly Soltan, figured in a list 
of Swadeshi orators against whom the Government of East Bengal 
and Assam wanted to take action in May 1907.”® Syed Abu 
Muhammad Ismail Hussain Siraji of Serajgunj, described in the 
official record with more venom than good taste as “the grandson 
of a constable of police who married a prostitute”,”® was actually a 
distinguished Swadeshi poet”’" who was beaten up by his pro- 
Partition co-religionists in October 1906’-’' but went on writing 
patriotic verses, addressing meetings, and even attending volunteer 
rallies.”" And in sheer energy and zcai there were few Hindu 

116. GuvernmetU of Bengal to Govenimcnt of India {Home), No. 1889 PD of 20 
September 1909—Home Political Progs. B Ncncmber 1909, n. 104 

117. Dedar Bux to A. C. J3anerji, 5 August and 6 August 1908 Another letter, 
dated 6 July 1908, is rather unpleasantly fulsome in its praise of the Hindus: “lam 
exceedingly thankful to receive your favour of date It is gratifying to think that 
though a pool man I am not forgotten by mir gicat Swadeshi leaders May Heaven 
prolong their lives for our country's gooil H.id the community I belong to have been 
able to realize the fact that our elder brethren the Hindus are solely actuated by smceie 
and disinterested motives to give them a lift, the happy and much desired union bet¬ 
ween the two communities would have speedily been formed But alas' this backward¬ 
ness in consequence of the want ol education has made them blind to their own 
interest”. Private Papers of A.C. Baiu rj', (obtained through the courtesy of Sri 
Aram Banerji). 

118. Mihir-O-Sudhakar, 21 June — op.cit Bengalee, 18 May 1906. Govern¬ 
ment of E. Bengal and Assam to Government of India {Home) No. 14C of 14 May 1907 
—Home Public Progs. A June 1907, n. 117. 

119. Fortnightly Report from Eastern Bengal and Assam No 18 IT, 7 Dec ember 1906, 
Para 4—Home Public Progs. A January 1907 n. 262. 

120. Soumendra Gangopadhyay, Swadeshi Andolan-O Bangla Sahitya (Calcutta, 
1960), p. 253. 

121. Bengalee, 21 October 1906. The official record predictably dismissed the 
incident as “insignificant”. Fortnightly Report from Eastern Bengal and As.sam, No. 
228 M., 5 November 1906—Home Public Progs. December 1906 n. 148. 

122. Thus Siraji attended an athletic display by volunteers at Patipukur (North 
Calcutta)— Swaraf, lOChaitra 1313 (March 1907). 
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orators who could match Abul Husain of Hooghly and Abdul 
Gafur the ex-teacher of Persian of Batajor (the home-village of 
Aswinikumar Dutt).^'^ We hear of them addressing meetings in Nadia, 
Dinajpur, Pabna, Tippera, Dacca, Bakargunj, Noakhali, Chittagong 
Burdwan, Mymensingh, Diamond-Harbour—in fact, in virtually all 
parts of Bengal, exhorting Jamalpur and Asansol strikers and 
Barisal peasants alike to rally to the Swadeshi cause/”'* Gafur in 
particular caused alarm in olficial circles by his militant speeches, 
referring to the British ill-treatment of the Sultan of Turkey and 
urging his audiences “to learn lathi-play as they would not be 
allowed to use guns”; he even reportedly spoke of driving “those 
uneducated foreigners back to the other side of the seas”.*-^ 

But the agitator who towered above them all was the elderly 
Muslim from Patna, Liakat Hussain—“a lion amongst men”, the 
Scindhya once described him to be/”*^ Already fairly well-known 
for his charitable work- in May 1901 he had started a ‘Society for 
the support of widows and the helpless in India' with some support 
from Syed Amir Hussain and Bilgrami-Liakat Hussain on 4 August 
1905 wrote a letter to Surendranath conveying his “best sympathies 
on the severe calamity” of Partition, and suggesting a boycott as 
the only means of ‘‘repairing the heavy loss sustained thereby” 

In the coming months Liakat Hussain became an extremely active 
member ol the Anti-Circular Society, functioning as the leader of 

123. Deposition ol S. Muhammad Husain, e\-Special Sub-Registiar of Barisal, 
before R. Huglies-Buller, 12 June \ 901—JIomc l^oluical Props. A February 1908 n. 42. 

124. Home Public Di posit September 1906 n. 5; Progs. B October 1906 n. 131, 
Progs A December 1906 n 144-148, n. 310-311; February 1907 n. 265; April 1907 n. 207- 
210; May 1907 n. 155-156 Bengalee 1 July 1906, 30-31 August and 5 September 1906, 

1 May and 3 May 1908 

125. Fortnightly Report from Eastern Bengal and Assam. No. 51 IT, 14 April 1907 
(Gafur’s speeches at Dinajpur and ChiUagong)—/ftiwe Public Progs. A May 1907 
n. 155. 

126. Sandhya, 28 September 1907—AJVP {B) for Week ending 5 October 1907. 

ill. Facts about Liakat Hussain gleaned from Ins papers’, pp. 15-16-enclosed 
with Telegram No. 1728, 15 July 1907, from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State. 
Home Political Progs. A February 1908 n. 43. The early date of Liakat Hussain’s letter 
to Surendranath is interesting—the boycott slogan was publicly adopted by the leaders 
only on 7 August 1905. 
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Procession Party which raised funds through street-singing every 
evening, and trying to organize a ‘Swadeshi Volunteer Corps’ for 
physical training.He also helped to raise “large sums of money” 
for the famine-relief work being conducted under Aswinikumar 
Dutta and Ambicacharan Majumdar in Barisal and Faridpur.*’^ 
In the summer of 1906 (he official record describes him as very 
active in the East Indian Railway strike —“he addressed several 
meetings of strikers at Asansol and Jharria and organized a 
‘volunteer’ corps at the former place”.After the winter of 1906-07, 
Liakat Hussain broke sharply with the Moderates’'”—he was now to 
be found addressing meetings jointly with Pal and Brahmobandhab 
Upadhyay,’’’" and put up for a time at the Sandhya offices.He 
rushed to Mymensingh after the riots there in the summei of 1907, 
and the police later on found the draft of a pamphlet in his hand¬ 
writing denouncing the Muslims who were “assaulting the Hindus 
for nothing and committing outrages on the Hindu women” as 
“kafirs” who “according to the Hadis and Kuran . . . doomed to 
suffer the pangs of hell.What alarmed the Government most 
of all was Liakat Hussain’s Urdu pamphlet, published on 3 June 
1907, which tried to rouse Muslim religious sentiment against the 
British in a manner which must have recalled in the minds of the 


128. Bangatee, 16 June, 19 June, 8 November 1906 

129. 'Facts about Liakat Hussain . . op. cti , p 19 

130. Ibid,\>.\l. 
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134. ‘Facts about Liakat Hussain . up. c//., p. 18. The Hindus who could rise 
above their loyalties to an equivalent degree numbered precious few in 1907- or 
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latter the Jays of the Wahhabi agitation.When Liakat Hussain 
and Gafur came to Barisal a few days iater apparently with the 
intention of distributing this pamphlet, they were promptly arrested, 
tried for sedition, and given heavy jail sentences (3 years r. i. for 
Liakat). The former was also prosecuted in the autumn of 1907 
in Calcutta for delivering allegedly incendiary speeches. 

The oft-repeated charge that the Swadeshi Muslim agitators were 
all paid agents pci haps requires a little discussion. The official 
sources betray a pretty evident bias,*^' and men like Guznavi and 
Rasul wcie obviously as well-off as most Hindu leaders“*-but in the 
case of some of the others there are bits of independent evidence as 
to the existence of some kind of clash connection. During the EIR 
strike, Surendranath sent the following note to A. C. Banerji on 31 
August 1906 ; “Abul Husain will go up to Asansole. Kindly send 
his fare per bearer (Rs. 10)”.The Nabasakti while praising 
Linkat Hussain mentioned in passing the fact that at one time the 
Moderates had paid him a “small aiiowance . . . out of the National 
Fund”.’’'’ But travel allowances and payments for whole-time 
work are after all hardly uncommon in modern politics, and these 


135 " Mitral/Kill ,!iiii)(i ka wa'tc nuisltnl aiir kcifii iiuil Ini' ‘Mubalm:ins don’t go 

asuay and don'i iiirii inl'uicls for the .sake of the world’ !n form tins was a refutation 
of an article published in the Bombay daily SuUnn-iil-Akbai which had tried to show 
that loyalty 10 tlic CMSling Government was a Koranic duty Liakat replied that “it 
would be crioneou.s .. to obey an order of the ruler of the time which is antagonistic 
to God and the Prophet”, and quoted the following veisc from the Sura-e-Maida: 
“Oh believers in God don’t nrakc the lews and the Christians your friends”. Trans¬ 
lation of Liakat Hussain’s ptimplilet, contained in No. 167C, 19 June 1907 from 
Olhciaimg Chief Secretary, Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam to Govern¬ 
ment of India (Home ’)—Home Pohfical Progs. A February I90S n. 42. 

136. Home Political Progs. A August I90S n. 24 

137. Swadeshi Muslims are invariably dismissed as people of low birth and men 
“without any position or status m their own community” [Fortnightly Report from 
E Bengal and .Assam, No. ib4T, 7 December 1906 -Home Public Pr<>gs. .4 January 1907 
n. 262]. As the most usual charge against the Congress from the days of Dufferin 
had been that it consisted of a “microscopic minority” of upper-class babus without 
contact with the masses, there is obviously here an instance of heads I-win-tails-you- 
lose. 

138. Private Papers of Aswinicoomar Banerji. 

139. Nabasakti, 8 November 1 907~RNF (B) for Week ending 16 November 1907. 
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are seldom regarded as evidence that the men receiving them are 
mere mercenaries. There were paid Hindu Swadeshi preachers, 
too, as for example in Barisal.^*® If this was not yet a very common 
feature, that indicates not necessarily greater sincerity, but perhaps 
only the still largely upper-class character of Swadeshi Hindu 
politics. The British, so contemptuous in their descriptions of these 
Muslims, showed in their actions a very acute awareness of the 
latter’s importance—apart from the hounding down of Liakat 
Hussam, there the httVe-hnown tact that Swadesht Mushms 
(Abul Husain, Abdul Gafur, Din Muhammad, Ismail Husain 
Siraji, Hedayet Bux, Monirazzaman) shared with Bipinchandra Pal 
the honour of figuring in the first list of proposed prosecutions for 
sedition drawn up by the Government of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam.^’^ The conduct of Liakat Hussain, who broke with the 
Moderates only to join the Extremists, and unflinchingly underwent 
three years rigorous imprisonment, is hardly that of a mercenary; 
and could a mere paid agent have composed the stirring patriotic 
verse of Ismail Husain Siraji ?”“ 

A glimpse into the minds of the Muslims who supported the 
Swadeshi movement—with or without qualificalion—is provided by 
two weeklies, the English-language Mussalman and the Bengali 
Saltan. The Massalman, owned by a limited company headed by 
Rasul and Guznavi,^ *^ was started on 7 December 1906 with Abul 

140. Annual Report of Swadesh Bandhab Samiti— Bengalee, 14 September 1906. 

141. Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam to Government of India {Home), 
No. 14C, 14 May 1907—Home Public Progs. A June 1907 n. 117. 

142. I quote a sample from [Heart’s Desire], published m the 

of 3 Chaitra 1313 [March 1907] 

“—Ami chahina sabhyata, (bhandamir katha) 

Chahina sundara besh, 

Ami chahi shudhu ei adhikar, 

Bharrat amar desh/ 

Ami chahina darshan chahina kabya 
Chahi shudhu ami ei 
Bharatbarsha bharatbashir 
Para adhikar nei/’’ 

143. List of English and Foreign newspapers published in Bengal, revised upto 31 
December 1907. (G. C. Denham, Special Branch, 13 March, 1908 )—Annual Report 
on Indian Papers, Volume IV, pp, 121-126. 
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Kasem as its nominal editor—but the work of actually conducting 
it seems to have fallen mainly on the shoulders of Mujibur Rahaman. 
A part-proprietor of the Bengalee is said to have advanced a loan 
of Rs. 3,500/- to help start the paper.While the Mussalman often 
broadly supported Surendranath’s political line—thus it was critical 
of the Bande Mataram and blamed Tilak for the Surat split^‘“—it 
did not hesitate to take up an independent stand, despite its alleged 
financial dependence, on issues involving what it considered to be 
the legitimate interests and sentiments of the Muslims, The 
Mussalman supported Swadeshi and boycott—which it argued, 
would benefit above all the weavers, among whom Muslim jolhas’ 
outnumbered Hindu ‘tantis’^'*^—but was much more cautious on the 
Partition issue,^^' no doubt because it realized most of its educated 
co-rcligionists were still greatly in love with the idea of a Muslim- 
majority province. On the Council Reforms issue, the Mussalman 
at one time came to differ cjuite sharply from the Hindu nationa¬ 
lists.Mujibur Raliaman, however, pcrsojially denounced the 
Muslim craving for Government jobs,’and the Mussalman repea¬ 
tedly condemned those ediicated Muslims who vvcrc ashamed of their 
Bengali ongins ;ind culture and tiicd to promote the Urdu medium. 
“Bengalee is the mother-tongue and vernacular of the Bengalees— 
be they Hindus or Mohamedans", it unequivocally declared in an 
editorial on 21 December 1906.’^*’ But what worried and embarrassed 
most the men conducting the Mussalman —like other nationalist- 

t4t FoUTtii^htly Report ft om Governnh'tJt of Eastern Bengal mid Assam, No. 291T, 
12 Jau'iary 1%7^ Pa* a 7 — Home Public Frogs. A Fibiuaty 1907 n. 153. 

145. Mussalman, 14 December 1906, 3 May 1907, 17 January 1908. 

146. Jbtd., 26 April 1907. This by the way was a very common Swadeshi Muslim 
argument—Rasul used it at the Bansal Provincial Conference. Pnyanath Guha, 
Yojtta-Bhanga [Calcutta, 1907] p 39. 

147. "There may be two opinions on the advisability of Bengal Partition, but a 
Bengali who opposes Swadeshism or use of country-made clothes must not brag of 
patriotism”. Mussalman, 26 April 1907 

148. Annua] Report on Indian Papers in the Bengal Presidency (1909)— Annual 
Report on Indian Papers, Volume IV, p. 156. 

149. Bengalee, 14 November 1906. 

150. Another editorial, dated 13 March 1908, proudly announced that “We Bengali 
Mussalmans are not ashamed to say that our vernacular is Bengali”. 
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minded Muslims were the numerous instances of Hindu assumptions 
of superiority, all the more irritating for being largely unconscious, 
which still vitiated so much of Bengal’s social life. Mujibur 
Rahaman, in a very fine article written for the Hindustan Review and 
reprinted in the MussaJman of 13 November 1908,^^^ draws up a 
formidable catalogue of such grievances even while reiterating the 
need for unity and denouncing those “educated Muhammadans in 
India who consider themselves foreigners”. Hindus ostentatiously 
throw away the water in their “hookkas’ [hubble-bubblel when they 
meet a Muslim; the sacrifice of cows horrifies them, and their 
zamindars often deal harshly with Muslim peasants observing 
Bakar-Id—yet aerated water and sugar prepared by Muslims arc 
accepted without the least objection, and no one objects to the 
daily slaughter of “thousands of the bovine animals ... by pro¬ 
fessional butchers in almost all the towns in the country”. Hindus 
do not always accept even educated Muslims as their social equals, 
and their literature is full of abuse of the ‘Yavanas’. To the plea 
that the latter term means no more than a non-Hindu, Mujibur 
Rahaman replies unanswerably that the word ‘native’ is also in strict 
etymology quite unobjectionable. All these things, he concludes, 
are no doubt “small matters”—but “It is the agglomeration of small 
matter, that constitutes a gigantic thing.” Essays like these help to 
explain why so many Muslim politicians—from Syed Ahmed to 
Jinnah—after starting as good nationalists have ended as apologists 
and advocates of communalism. 

The Soltan stood for a rather different and more qualified kind 
of support for nationalism. Emphasizing quite as much as any 
communalist the special position and claims of the Muslims, often 
sharply critical of certain aspects of Hindu behaviour^"", it at the 

151. Indian Unity. As Evidenced by Hindu-Mussuhuan Relations in Bengal’. 

152. Thus It deplored the use by Hindus of terms like ‘Yavana’ and ‘Nerc’ (24 
June 1904), was critical of festivals in honour of Shivaji or Sitaram (7 October 1904, 
10 February 1905, 8 June 1906), and repeatedly denounced Hindu zaniindari oppre¬ 
ssion of Muslim tenants on the cow-slaughter or other issues (23 March 1906, 4 
January 1907, 22 March 1907, 3 May 1907, 9 August 1907). RNP {B) for Weeks end¬ 
ing 2 July 1904, IS October 1904, 18 February 1905, 16 June 1906, Jl- March 1906, 12 
January 1907, 6 April 1907, 11 May 1907, 17 August 1901. 
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same time totally rejected the pro-British political line being put 
forward from Aligarh and Dacca. The Soltcm urged its readers to 
follow the Hindu example of self-reliance in economic life and educa¬ 
tion; “Nothing but self-help and self-dependence can make a people 
really great . . . We should on no account cast aside indigenous 
arts and industries. Neither the Hindus nor the English will be 
able to effect our improvement . . . Stand on your own legs and 
strive after higher education”.’^'’ It was a warm supporter of Swa¬ 
deshi and boycott, though in part, it seems, because it felt that 
otherwise the Hindus would steal a march over the Muslims; 
and it also advised participation in the Congress.' ’" The Soltan was 
notable, too, for its militant Pan-Islamism; it published articles on 
the age-old conflict between Islam and Christianity, printed poems 
(including some by Ismail Husain Siraji) calling for a revivalist 
campaign against the West, and hailed the nationalist movements 
of Perisa, Egypt and Turkey.'''® It thus represents a kind of a link 
between the Swadeshi Muslims and the K.hilafat movement of the 
succeeding decade. 

The nationalist-minded Muslims seem to have worked mainly as 

J53. Soltan, 13 ScpLcnibcr \ 901 —RNP (lij for Week einlinit 21 September 1907. 

154. “if the Miisalnianj> give up Swadeshi in a spun of antagonism to the Hindus 
or for fear of incurring the displeasure of the English, all the arts and industries of 
India will be monopolizxd by the Hindus, and the Musahnan community, which is 
sufficiently poor even now will become poorer slill’’. Soltan, 3 January 1908—RNP(B) 
for week endmg U January 190S The passage occurred in a polemic with A///ur-0- 
Suiihakat and it is just possible that the Nu/Za/i was deliberately emphasizing this sel¬ 
fish leason so as to influence the supporters of that blatantly communal weekly. 

155. Soltan, 21 December 190h, 24 January 1908 —RNP (B) for Week ending 29 
December 1906, I February I90S. It argued that Muslims by participating in the 
Congress would be able to block the passage of resolutions detrimental to their inte¬ 
rests and also to focus attention on issues like the treatment of musliins in South 
Africa. 

156. Soltan, 15 June 1906, 9 November 1906, 12 April 1907, 19 July 1907, 22 
November 1907 — RNP (/J)/or Weeks ending 23 June 1906, 17 November 1906, 20 
April 1907, 27 July 1907, 30 November 1907. An official report noted that the Soltan 
“has made mischievous appeals to the Pan-lslamic and anti-Christian spirit, and bids 
for sympathy with the extreme nationalist party m Egypt and Persia”. Fortnightly 
Report from the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam, No 231C, 8j9 July 1907 
—Home Political Progs. A August 1907 n. 4. 
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individuals, and the one or two attempts they made to give a stable 
organizational form to their activities were not particularly impre¬ 
ssive, Liakat Hussain’s proposed Anjuman-i-Islamia which the 
Bengalee welcomed on 4 April 1906 was apparently stillborn. The 
Bengal Muhammadan Association was set up in Calcutta on 3 
November 1906 with the purpose of rallying “educated Mussulmans 
scattered over the province” behind a programme which empha¬ 
sized “that the true interest of the Muhammadans lies in the growth of 
friendly relations between the different sections of the Indian com¬ 
munity”.^” A year later the Association’s Joint Secretary Mujibur 
Rahaman admitted that a peace appeal before Bakr-Id had been 
virtually the sole contribution so far of the organization to public 
life, and the annual meeting dispersed after electing office-bearers 
and delegates to the Congress and passing vaguely-worded resolu¬ 
tions on communal amity and on “steps” (left undefined) to stop 
“dramas and plays containing things offensive to the Musalmans”.^''® 
The Indian Musalman Association set up on 31 December 1906 at 
a meeting in Rasul’s house was probably even more of a paper 
organization, though its office-bearers included a number of men 
already-well known or destined to fame—Nawab Syed Mohomed 
of Madras as President, Syed Hyder Reza of Delhi as one of the 
Secretaries (the other being Rasul), and as Vice-President, 
Muhammed Ali Jinnah/^® 

This organizational weakness was of course no more than an 
index to the limited appeal of Swadeshi ideas on the Muslims of 
Bengal. A contemporary diarist noted that “Educated Mohome- 
dans, who are almost all in Government service, hope for the con¬ 
tinuance of the Partition, for it has become the declared policy of 
the East Bengal Government to prefer Mahomedans to Hindus in 
Government service . . .’’Z®" Separatist ideas and ambitions fil¬ 


ls?. Abstract of Reports from Bengal during first half of November 1906—tfome 
Public Progs. A January 1907 n. 262-263. 

158. Mussalman, 20 December 1907. 

159. Ibid., 11 January 1907. 

160. Unpublished Diary of Gyanchandra Benerji, 17 October 1906 (obtained thro- 
uj[h the courtesy of Shri Shyamalendu Banerji}, 
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tered down through the local Anjumans dominated by orthodox 
‘mullas’, and merged with the strong currents of anti-Hindu reviva¬ 
lism already at work in Bengali Muslim rural society. As Fraser 
told Minto, “Ignorant and uneducated Mahommedans follow their 
leaders more readily than Hindus”, provided these leaders “co¬ 
operate with the Imans and leaders in the mosques”.The pea¬ 
sant, as a rule, whether Hindu or Muslim, remained politically 
inert, but in certain areas he was stirred into action against the 
Hindu bhadralok gentry, and riots took place -communal in form 
very largely agrarian in content. 

Muslim communalism was thus developing on two levels. Atten¬ 
tion has generally been focussed on the activities of the Muslim 
elite—the Simla Deputation of 1 October 1906, the foundation of 
the Muslim League three months later at Dacca, the achievement of 
separate electorates in 1908-1909.'®“ The corresponding develop¬ 
ments at the provincial level in Bengal are also tolerably well-known. 
The scheme for a new Muslim-majority province got the enthusias¬ 
tic support of Nawab Salimulla of Dacca and the Mihir-o-Sudhakar 
owned by Nawab Ali Chaudhuri from the very beginning.’®'^ The 
Stand'iig Committee elected by the Town Hall meeting of 7 August 
1905 included not a single Muslim among its 23 Dacca representa¬ 
tives,'®' and even at the height of that first Swadeshi upsurge pro- 
Partition Muslim meetings were being held—at Faridpur on 31 July, 
and at Calcutta organized by the Anjuman-i-Khadam-ul-Islam on 

161. Fraser to Minto, 28 March 1901—Minto Papers, M980. 

162. For four recent accounts of these developments, ail based mainly on the 
private papers of officials, see S. R. Wasti, Lord Minto and the Indian Nationalist 
Movement (1964), Chapters II, V; M. D. Das, India under Morley and Minto (London, 
1964), Chapters V, VI; Amales Tripathi, The Extremist Challenge (1967), Chapter V; 
and S. A. Woipert, Morley and India 1906-1910 (California, 1967). 

163. The Amrita Bazar Patrika of 15 February 1904 reported that a meeting in 
Dacca on 9 February arranged by Salimulla and attended by 95 persons (mostly his 
relatives or dependents) had demanded an enlarged scheme for a new province; nine 
days later, Gurzon in his Dacca speech dropped the first public hint that the Govern¬ 
ment was thinking on similar lines. The A///i/>-0-iS'w//iaA:flr welcomed the scheme on 
5 February 1904— RNP{B) for Week ending 13 February 1904. 

164. Bengalee, 8 August 1905. There were altogether 24 Muslims in the 226- 
member standing Committee. 
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10 August.The inaugural meeting at Dacca on 16 October 1905 
of the Mohammadan Provincial Association—with a subscription 
of Re. 1/-a month and membership restricted to men “of social 
position and dignity”^*^^'—was apparently not much of a success.^®’ 
But in the following months local Anjumans, old or newly establish¬ 
ed, busied themselves arranging receptions for Fuller, and then 
organizing meetings and sending telegrams condemning his removal 
—a campaign which, Min to informed Morley, “as long as it does 
not get out of control , . . will, 1 hope, be very useful to us“.’^’® 
Two sets of meetings were held in many East Bengal towns on the 
first anniversary of the Partition—the division often being “strictly 
on religious lines.’”®® 

By itself, this movement of Muslim aristocrats (plus a few lawyers 
and journalists),^^® would probably not have become particularly 
formidable in Bengal. The Muslim upper-class here still rather 
abjectly depended on upper India for political leadership. The 
Simla Deputation kept entirely silent on the Partition and Fuller 
issues, and though Salimulla had originally suggested the plan for 
an all-Indian Muslim “confederacy”, the Muslim League established 
its headquarters in Aligarh. As late as on 26 December 1908, the 
Moslem Chronicle was complaining that “the few weekly papers we 
own have no weight, and the few associations that we have suffer 
from sleeping sickness”. The Muslim League, it regretfully noted, 
had not yet even a provincial branch in Western Bengal, and in any 
case its membership fee was “prohibitive”—though this rather timid 
and old-fashioned weekly hastened to add that “we do not want it 


165. Mihir-O-Stulhakar, 11 August 1905, 18 August 1905; RNP [B) for weeks ending 
19 and 26 August 1905. 

166. Ibid , 27 October 1905— RNP[B) for week ending 4 November 1905. 

167. Bengalee, 22 October 1905. 

168. Minto to Morley, 22 August 1906— Minto Papers, M 1006. 

169. Abstract of Reports from Pastern Bengal and Assam during first half of October 
1906—Home Public Progs. A December 1906 n. 310-311. 

170. The Bengal members of the first Provincial Committee of the Muslim League 
included, apart from Salimulla, Nawab Ah Chaudhun, and Amir Husain, the barrister 
Abdur Rahim, two Vakils—Shamsul Huda and Sirajul Islam, and Abdul Hamid, the 
Editor of the Moslem Chronicle. S. R. Wasti, Lord Minto, p. 224. 
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to be a democratic duma. . It is fairly obvious tbattbe MusWrus 
owed their weiglitcd Cocincil representation and separate electorates 
mainly to a coincidence between their communal ambition and 
British imperial strategy; the Government volte face on the Parti¬ 
tion issue in 1911 left them angry but helpless—as Hardinge assured 
Crewe, the Nawab of Dacca could do nothing, as he was “hope¬ 
lessly in debt to the Government of India”.*'■ 

What made communalism dangerous in Bengal was the incongru¬ 
ous Muslim combination of aristocratic leadership with anti-landlord 
demagogy -a combination made possible by the peculiar social fact 
of there being, in the words of the Moslem Chronicle “many districts 
in Bengal where no large zarnindar is a Mohamedan, and in which 
even petty landowners of the Mohamedan persuasion are but a 
small minority.The Mihir-O-Sudhakar repeatedly denounced 
Hindu zamindari oppression,''' combined calls for proportionate 
representation of Muslims in local bodies with suggestions for 
credit societies and revised interest laws to free the peasant from the 
clutches of the ‘mahajan’,'"'’ and attacked Hindu rice merchants for 
buying cheap from the producer and selling dear.^'" Its circulation 
touched 4000 in 1908 -as compared to 1500 of Soltan and 500 of 
Mussalman.^‘‘ On 25 November 1906, a Muhammadan Vigilance 
Committee was set up in Calcutta with Amir Husain and Sirajul 
Islam as its leading spirits; its purpose was to establish contacts 
with district Muslim associations and Anjumans and so help to 
prevent “Muhanimcdan tenantry being ill-treated by Hindu land¬ 
lords”.'''^ The Bengalee accused the Vigilance Committee of making 

171. Moslem Chronicle, 28 November, 26 December 1908. 

172. Hardinge to Crewe, 24 August 1911 Quoted in Tripathi, Extremist Challenge, 

p. 106 

173. The Farce of Hmdu-Muslim Union- -Moslem Chronhle, 26 December 1908. 

174. Milur-O-Sudhakar, 15 September 1905, 15 Maich 1907, 7 February 1908 — 
RNP{B) for weeks ending 30 September 1905, 30 March 1907, 15 February 1908. 

175. Ibid., 29 September 1905 RNP{B) for week ending 7 October 1905 

176. Ibid., 24 August \90(3~RNP{B) for week ending 1 September 1906. 

177. Annual Report on Indian Papers, Volume IV, pp. 121, 129. 

178. Fortnightly Report from Bengal, No. FAR5, 15 December 1906. Abstract of 
Reports from Bengal during second half of November 1906—Home Public Progs. A Jan. 
1907 n. 263, February 1907 n 152-154. 
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“groundless statements . . . against Hindu landlords’VJ® the Mus- 
salman in its first number (7 December 1906) rather weakly called 
the formation of such an organization a “mistake”, since the 
Government was there to protect the tenants. The social inhibitions 
betrayed by such statements were certainly natural, but non-the-less 
disastrous. 


III. The Riots of 1906-1907 

The first signs of mounting communal tension in certain districts 
of Bengal became apparent in the early months of 1906. A Bengal 
Government report dated 7 April 1906'““ spoke of Hindus and 
Muslims deciding to sit separately at the Suri Bar Library in Bir- 
bhum, described an assault on a Muslim priest in the village of 
Magurghona in Jessore—here a possible riot was averted by the 
timely intervention of Anti-Circular Society leaders from Calcutta'®^ 
—and noted that in Nadia and elsewhere “travelling maulvis” were 
“making efforts to improve the condition of their poorer co-religion¬ 
ists, the first result of which is the refusal of the labourers to go on 
performing customary menial offices for the Hindus”.The 
Charii-Mihir of Mymensingh repeatedly complained that the “illi¬ 
terate low class cultivators” of the district were harbouring “wild 
ideas” to the effect that “they should pay rents at the low rates 
which obtained years ago and not at the high rales which obtanied 
at present”. Another issue of the C//^/n/-M/7nV spoke of Muslim 
bargadars Ishare-croppcrsl “refusing to work under Hindus, and 
cultivate lands of which the latter are proprietors”, and the circula¬ 
tion of a communal pamphlet entitled Nawab Sahaber Subichar 
[Justice done by the Nawab Saheb (of Dacca)] was reported by 


179. Bengalee, 28 November 1906. 

180. Government of Bengal to Government oj India {Home), No. 975P, 7 April 1906 
—Home Public Progs. A June 1906 n. 179. 

181. On 14 February a 10,000 strong peace meeting was organized at Maghurghona, 
with Sachindraprasad Bose, Abul Kasem, Abul Husain, and Din Mohammed among 
the speakers Ibid; also Annual Report of Anti-Circular Society, Bengalee, 9 Novem¬ 
ber 1906. 

182. Report of 7 April 1906, op. cit. 
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the same newspaper in the middle of March.^®® The first serious 
disturbances took placa in the Iswargunj and Nandail police stations 
of Mymensingh district in late April and early May 1906. Led by 
the influential local preacher Moulvi Samiruddin and a recent con¬ 
vert named Dinesh Neogi, crowds went about the region trying to 
persuade Muslim servants to desert their Hindu masters, and raiding 
bazars to ‘rescue’ Muslim prostitutes. The house of Harischandra 
Sarkar, a landholder of Pubail who had tried to offer active resis¬ 
tance to Samiruddin’s efforts to take away his Muslim servants, 
was raided on 6 May, but otherwise, as a Hindu deputy magistrate 
reported on 25 May, “the mob, though well able to do so, did not 
lay their hands on any one’s property. In the case of prostitutes 
alone, they were carried off property and all. Clearly, therefore, 
the object of the mob was not plunder, but what according to the 
Maulvis, religion demanded of them”.'”* There was still consider¬ 
able panic “among the smaller talukdars, the agents of absentee 
landlords, the shop-keepers, and other Hindu residents”,—till the 
police reinforcements from Dacca suppressed the disturbances, 
40 being sent up for trial in a total of 22 cases. 

Far more violent and serious were the disturbances of 1907. In 
the winter and early spring of 1906-07 there were frequent reports 
of inullas agents of Salimulla, according to the nationalists'"®— 
spreading the separatist message through the East Bengal country¬ 
side; and communal tracts appeared, like the Swajati Andolan and 
the notorious Lai Istahar [Red Pamphletl, calling for a ‘swajati’ 
movement in which the Muslims would totally boycott the 


183. Cham Mihir, 23 January, 27 February, 13 March 1906—/?7VP(5)/or iwA:* 
ending 3 February, 10 March and 24 March 1906. 

184. Report of Deputy Magistrate Dehendraprasad Roy to the District Magistrate of 
Mvinentingh, 25 May 1906, Para.s 3-6, 10. Home Public Progs. A July 1906 n. 124. 

185. Dacca Commissioner Le Mesurier to Chief Secretary, Government of Eastern 
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186. Thus the Hitavarta of 3 February 1907 accused the Dacca Muslims of spread¬ 
ing the communal message in East Bengal towns and villages. RNP(B) for week 
ending 9 February 1907. 
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Hindus.^'*' In December 1906, an ollicial report spoke of Muslim 
emissaries in Jessore instructing labourers; nurses, midwives and 
cartmen not to serve Hindus, and four months later, movement for 
calling out Muslim servants of Hindus was said to be spreading in 
Pabna and Dinajpur.^”*^ A visit of Salimulla to Comilla on 4 March 
1907 sparked off serious clashes when a Muslim procession, enraged 
by what it considered to be an insult to their leader,’*^® sacked 
Hindu shops in the bazar and beat up some passers-by. Comilla 
was an Extremist stronghold, and with the Dirstict Magistrate 
seemingly ignoring Hindu complaints, the latter hit back strongly. 
Volunteers were called up from Brahmanbaria, Chandpur, Barisal 
and Chittagong,'•**’ the Parsi Secretary of the Nawab was assaulted, 
and a Muslim shot dead in the streets by a Hindu policeman out 
of uniform.Things quietened down with the arrival of military 
police and the formation of a joint peace committee by prominent 
Hindu and Muslim citizens, but the last week of the month saw 
rioting at the markets of Mogra and Ghatiara (about 30 miles 
north of Comilla town) in the sub-division of Brahmanbaria. These 
were apparently provoked by Hindu attempts to enforce the boycott 
on Muslim shopkeepers, as well as by the spread of rumours about 


187 Santjbani, 20 December 1906 —RNF {li) for week ending 29 December 1W6 
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the insult allegedly olTered to the Nawab.’®' On 21 April Muslims 
attacked a‘mela’near Jamalpur (Mymensingh district). A Hindu 
was drowned while trying to flee, and a Durga image was smash¬ 
ed.On the night of 27-28 April, there was a clash involving the 
use of firearms between a group of volunteers (some of whom had 
come from Calcutta) and the Muslims in Jamalpur town; this was 
followed by a panicky flight of most Hindu householders.^®* During 
the first half of May, the disturbances spread over a wide area in 
the northern part of Jamalpur sub-division, with Dewangunj and 
Bakshigunj as the chief centers, and there were riots also in the 
Phulpur region near Mymensingh town.'®^ Property, mainly of 
Hindu landholders, shop-keepers, and Mahajans, was this time the 
principal target, though there was also considerable destruction of 
images and some cases of rape and attempted forcible conversion. 
CasLialities, however, were few, as “the rioters appear to have been 
actuated by a desire to do violence to the property rather than 
to the persons of the Hindus, and as the Hindus, offered no 
reistance.”*®" 

The Jamalpur event caused widespread panic, with nationalist 
newspapers scenting mulla activity in widely scattered parts of 
Bengal;'®^ but actually the riots remained localized, the only dis¬ 
turbances outside Mymensingh and Tippera being at Ekdala ‘hat’ 
in Rajsliahi and Salonga near Sirajgunj in Pabna, both in the second 

192 // Liison's Report No. 147, Chitlagoiig 10 Apul 1907—Home Public Frogs. A 
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half of May 1907.’®'^ The Government, while still remarkably soft 
as regards the instigators of the riots (the classic example being the 
letting-olT of Ibrahim Khan the publisher of the Red Pamphlet by 
the Mymensingh Magistrate on the basis of a bond which was “not 
worth the paper it is written on”)/®* took energetic action against 
the actual participants, who were of course mostly of lower-class 
origin. The Solian complained that 300 Muslims were rotting in 
Rajshahi jails,"”” and the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
mentioned 6S arrests in Tippera, 200 at Jamalpur, and 19 at Siraj- 
gunj while giving a very interesting assurance to the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce on 28 May 1907 that firm action would be taken for 
“maintaining the peace during the coming jute season”.-”' The 
badly-frightened Hindu zamindars of Mymensingh, noted so far for 
their “very unsatisfactory” political attitude, were now rushing to 
present welcome addresses to Lieutenant-Governor Hare.-”“ And 
lower-class turbulence after all could be a pretty dangerous thing 
for authority as well, as the Sherpur incident in Jamalpur sub¬ 
division on 22 September 1907 indicated. What began as a petty 
market dispute ended with a violent Muslim mob attacking a police 
barrack; the latter opened fire in self-defence, but mistakenly using 
ball instead of buckshot, killed two and injured eight.-”” 

The riots of 1906-07 set off an acrimonious debate on the question 
of responsibility. The favourite British theory put the blame largely 
on the Swadeshi movement. Hindu zamindars in their eagerness to 

198. Fortnightly Report from Eastern Bengal and Assam, No. 108C, 31 May 1907 — 
Home Public Progs. A June 1907 n 229. 
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enforce the boycott had coerced Muslim tentants and shopkeepers, 
and this, it was argued, had led to the violent reaction. That boycott 
at times involved considerable hardship for the poor is a fact 
admitted later by Rabindranath,and it is confirmed by the nature 
of many of the Swadeshi cases^*^^ and indirectly by much information 
coming from unimpeachable nationalist sources.^®® But a direct 
causal link with the riots is a much more controversial matter. It 
appears from the official record that the Mogra Bazar clash of 23 
March 1907 was provided by an attempt to enforce the boycott 
initiated by Nandakumar Sarkar, the ijaradar of the hat."”^ A 
number of Hindus were convicted in the Jamalpur mela case on 
the charge of forcibly obstructing the sale of ‘bideshi’ goods 
and thus provoking the riot of 21 April 1907.'‘’®® But elsewhere 
an interesting discrepancy is noticeable between the reports of 
junior officers on the spot and the summarized versions of these 
transmitted by their superiors to the Government of India or the 
India Office. Describing the Iswargunj riots of 1906 to Sir Arthur 
Godley the Under-Secretary of State, Risley placed the pressure by 
Hindu landlords for boycott as first among the causes;’"® the 
Divisional Commissioner of Dacca categorized interference in the 
interests of Swadeshi as the “final grievance which decided the 
raiyats to defy their former masters”;”'" yet the original report of 
Deputy-Magistrate Debendraprasad Roy on which all the other 
accounts were presumably based had actually given quite a different 
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picture of the disturbances. Roy stated that there was not a single 
Swadeshi shop in the whole area, and that some shops selling 
‘belati’ had been opened only two months back, with one at Dhitpur 
supplying “the requirements of the zamindar regularly”. “The 
Swadeshi organization never took a firm hold in this part of the 
country, and I have the direct avowal of Syed Nurul Huda, the 
Muhammadan Marriage Registrar of Iswargunj, that the present 
disturbance is not in any way connected with Swadeshi, but that 
the eyes of the Muhammadans have been opened by the preaching 
of the Maulvis, to the exactions of the Hindu landlords”.Next 
year. Divisional Commissioner R. Nathan’s survey of the Mymen- 
singh riots named boycott as “an important general factor”; yet he 
himself admitted that Swadeshi had been relatively weak in Jainal- 
pur, while his subordinates had quite categorically stated that the 
movement was virtually non-existent in Dewangunj and Phulpur—■ 
while the pro-Swadeshi shopkeepers attacked at Bakshigunj had 
been notorious usurers as well."'- It is also very significant that the 
Nawab Saheher Subichar and the Red Pamphlet while enumerating 
Hindu misdeeds with great gusto remained entirely silent about the 
alleged suffering caused by the boycott."'’^ 

The behaviour of some local officials, British as well as Muslim, 
provided some substance for the oft-repeated nationalist charge of 
Governmental instigation and connivance. Thus the Sandhya 
accused sub-inspector Fazlur Rahman of encouraging the Mogra 
hat rioters'"—a charge largely confirmed by the comment of his 
superior which appears in the official record: “Fazlur Rahman was 
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plucky enough, but his sympathies were rather too obviously with 
his co-religionists”."^"’ . The District Magistrate himself “showed a 
most unfortunate want of discretion” in doing virtually nothing 
during the first two days of the Comilla disturbances except inform¬ 
ing the Hindu leaders who had sought his help that the latter “were 
really responsible for what had occurred”, and that the whole affair 
was just “a temporary ebullition of temper” caused by the insult to 
the Nawab.-'® At Jamalpur the police at first busied themselves 
mainly with disarming the Hindu volunteers who had barricaded 
themselves inside the Dayamoyec temple on the night of 27-28 
April, and they committed an act of somewhat doubtful legality in 
searching without warrant the ‘cutchcry’ of the Gauripur estate for 
arms."'' The contrast between the treatment of Ibrahim Khan 
and the hounding down of Liakat Hussain was glaring, and no 
serious efforts seem to have been made to trace the author of the 
even more incendiary Bilati-Barjan-Rahasya [The Mysteries of 
Boycott I which appeared a few months later without a press-line. 
But in all this the British were only utilizing tensions already 
present in Bengali society -“Satan cannot enter till he finds a flaw”, 
as Rabindranath wisely remarked a few months after the Jamalpur 
riots. 

The nationalists laid a great deal of emphasis on the role of com¬ 
munal leaflets and mulla propaganda in fomenting the riots—and 
behind all such activities they suspected the machinations of their 

215 DO. of Brahmanharia Siih-Div is tonal Officer to District Magistrate Lees, 
Akiiaura 27 Maich ]907. Enclosure III A to Liison's Report, op. cit. Home Public 
Frogs. A May 1907 n. 162. 

216. Memorandum of If. D. Lees, 13 March 1907. The critical comment about 
Lees’ conduct occurs in H Liewn's Report No. IIG, 15 Manh 1907—Home Public 
Progs. A May 1907 n. 163. 

217. Le Mesuricr to Risley, 4 May and 6 May 1907—Home Political Progs. A July 
1907 n. 13. H. A. Stuart later commented that “there was undoubtedly . . . mis¬ 
management at Comilla and ve have \^et to see whether the searches of the Hindu 
Zamindais cutcherees . weic entirely regular and coricet’’. Note of 23 June 1907 — 
Home Political Progs. A July 1907 n. 189. 

218. Bengalee, \9 iw\y mi. 

219. Byadhi O Piatikar, Sravana 1314 [July-August 1907] Tgorc, Rachnabali, 
Vol. X, p. 627. 
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bogey-man, Nawab SaJimulla of Dacca, The official accounts tend 
to minimize both factors: thus Le Mesurier argued that most copies 
of the Nawab Saheber Subichar had been seized by the police before 
the Iswargunj riots,"” while the Red Pamphlet apparently did not 
reach the Jamalpur-Dewangunj area before the disturbances there."^ 
Nathan tried to play down also the role of the maulvies, about 
whom “careful enquiries”, he stated, had shown “very little 
result”.But Maulvi Samiruddin had been very active indeed at 
Iswargunj the year before, where religious meetings (‘waz’) had 
often preceded the disturbances; though at least part of his motive 
seems to have been the very secular one of getting into the Local 
Board—which he managed to do on 27 April after rowdy scenes by 
Muslim mobs had prevented many Hindus from voting."” In the 
Brahmanbaria area of north Tippera, the riots had been preceded 
by a Muslim “awakening”, through meetings organized by the local 
muktear Munshi Abdur Rauf."' The first report on the Phulpur 
outbreak attributed it mainly “to the preaching of Muhammedans 
to convert all Hindus to their fiiith”."” Further investigations 
found little evidence of any visit by outside agents, but brought 
out the fact that there were “a large number of Maulvis from 
Noakhali, Tippera and Chittagong permanently settled in Phulpur 
thana as school teachers”."® At Dewangung and Bakshigunj, 
“notices were found stuck up calling on Muhammedans to loot and 
beat Hindus and to marry their widows, as Government and Nawab 

220. Dacca Commissioner Le Mesurier to Chief Secretary Lyon, 6 June 1906, Para 7 
—Home Public Progs. A July 1906 n. 124, Enclosure III. 

221. R. Nathan’s Report, op. cit., p. 21—Home Political Progs. A December 1907 
n. 58. 

222. Ibid , p. 30. 

223. Report of Debendraprasad Roy, 25 May 1906, partis 3-6 —Home Public Progs. 
A July 1906 n. 124. 

224. Note by A. E. Scroopc, ex-Subdivisional Officer of Brahmanbaria, 29 March 
1907 — H. Luson's Report, 19 April 1907, Enclosure I. Home Public Progs A. May 1907 
n. 169. 

225. First Report of Additional District Magistrate Garlick, 18 May 1907—Home 
Political Progs. A July 1907 n. 14. 

226. Second Report of Additional District Magistrate Garlick, 22 May 1907—Home 
Political Progs A. July 1907 n. 15. 
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of Dacca had ordered it, and it was asserted that fanatical Maulvis 
had preached to this effect. . In the Ekdaia hat case, the 

Crown prosecutor attributed the looting of Hindu shops to 
Wahhabi incitement.^’® 

Salimulla’s bland disclaimer two months after the Mymensingh 
riots of all responsibility for the mullas who had often used his 
name is not particularly convincing,’’® But it would be quite 
unhistorical to accept in its entirety the nationalist theory that the 
rioters were all hired agents of the Nawab. The communal-minded 
moulavi, muktear, or petty oflicial represented in fact a definite trend 
within rural Muslim society, brought into existence by the spread 
of education stimulating social ambition among the upper stratum 
of the peasantry—now becoming relatively prosperous through jute 
cultivation. The Iswargunj riot accounts vividly illustrate this 
development. “With the increase of education the cleverer young 
men passed through schools and Madrassas and came back to 
preach a movement of social and religious reform”'^®—in this way 
the revivalist ideas disseminated at the seminaries of Dacca and 
Chittagong percolated down to the village level, “Their education 
gives them a certain status in society elsewhere, but when they 
return home, the local Hindu zamindars will not regard them as 
anything better than cultivators or tailors as their fathers were. . . . 
Maulvi Samiruddin, the Muhamrnedan preacher . . . went to see the 
Gangatia zamindar of this neighbourhood, and seated himself in 
his presence. The latter, a high caste and orthodox Hindu, had him 
turned out of the house and insulted”.’®^ The Nawab Saheber 


in. Report of Mymensingh Magistrate L. O. Clarke to Dacca Divisional Commis¬ 
sioner R. Nathan 20 May 1907—Home Political Progs. A July 1907 n. IS. 

228. Amrita Bazar Patrika, 2 December 1907. 

229. Mussalman, 12 Ju]y 1907. Gailick's argument in extenuation of the Nawab 
is even less plausible ... “his own estates, none of which are in the disturbed area, 
have always been perfectly quiet and free from disturbances”—Salimulla was hardly 
likely to encourage anti-zamindar sentiments among his own tenants. First Report 
of Garlick, IS May 1907—Home Political Progs. A July 1907 n. 14. 

230. Le Mesurier to Lyon, 2RJ, 6 June 1906, Para 10—describing the background of 
the Iswargunj riots. Home Public Progs. A July 1906 n. 124. 

231. Clarke to Le Mesurier, No. 1186 J, 1 June 1906, para 16--Ibid. 
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Subichar which appeared shortly afterwards had as its main theme 
zamindar Atul Babu of Gangatia being made to eat beef by the 
Nawab of Dacca for having lined a Muslim raiyat for cow- 
slaughter. 

Even if the mullas are regarded as Salimiilla’s paid agents, what 
would require explanation is the response they managed to obtain 
from the Muslim lower classes. That the real answer lies in the 
anti'Zamindar and anti-mahajan tone of communal propaganda and 
activity is evident even from nationalist Hindu sources. The fore¬ 
bodings expressed by the Charu Mihir in the first months of 1906 
have been cited already. After the Tswargunj outbreak, the Bengalee 
of 1 June 1906 commented that the Muslim peasants of Mymen- 
singh had always been in “quite a subordinate position”, but there 
had been little conflict so far due to their acceptance of “something 
like feudal relation”; but now the maulvis had investigated them 
“to assert their own rights against the Hindus, to refrain from 
serving under them, to try to evade payment of rent to their Hindu 
landlords or at least never to pay rent at any higher rate than three 
rupees and six annas”. In the wake of the Jamalpur riots, the 
Bande Mataram of 17 May 1907 published a letter describing the 
contemporary struggle as essentially “between the ignorant multi¬ 
tude and the educated few”. “In the Eastern Bengal ... the low 
class Mahommedans represent manual labour and the Hindus with a 
sprinkling of higher class Mohammedans represent capital”. Four 
days later the same newspaper printed a report from Pabna describ¬ 
ing the impact of maulvi propaganda on the Muslim there: “A 
queer notion seems to have taken possession of their mind that 
they will no longer have to pay any rents to anybody”. The 
maulvis were said to “inciting the Mahomedans to eke out their 
livelihood by plundering the Hindu kafirs”. The report mentions 
incidentally that there had been no rain in the district for some lime, 
and prices were “abnormally high”. It is interesting that the 
Mihir- O-Sudhakar, too, named not boycott but the “oppres sion of 
the Hindu Zamindars towards their raiyats” as “the first and the 


232. Extracts from the Nawab Saheber Subichar, contained in Debenclraprasad Roy^s 
Report of 25 May 1906, Para 5— Ibid. 
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' most prominent cause” of the riots, mentioning in particular insecu¬ 
rity of tenure, abwabs, gnd bans on cow-slaugher."^^ 

Another aspect of communal propaganda is indicated by the 
Charu Mihir of 22 May 1906: “The Maulvis go about preaching 
that the end of British rule in India is at hand and that the day is 
coming for the revival of Islam; that the Lieutenant Governor B. 
Fpllcr has been compelled to establish dushti, i.e. an alliance with 
the Nawab of Dacca”.An apocalyptic note is indeed evident 
in the Nawab Saheber Subichar, with Salimulla as the rather un¬ 
likely Messiah;-^"’ he is said to have conquered Assam, Sylhet, Chitta¬ 
gong—and Allah permitting, he might one day conquer the whole 
world. The Hindus petition against the treatment of Atul Babu, 
but the Viceroy has no power over the Nawab, while the Emperor 
and Prime Minister in England have a good laugh and uphold the 
judgement. The Red Pamphlet combines vitriolic abuse of the 
Hindus with a more direct appeal to the peasants:-. . . “in one day 
we can send all Hindus to hell. In Bengal, consider, you form the 
majority: you are the peasant, from agriculture comes all wealth. 
Where did the Hindu get his wealth from? He had nothing, he has 
stolen it from you and become wealthy . . . Through the swajati 
movement we shall develop ourselves”.The pamphlet contains 
a poem recalling the glories of the Arab conquests, and another 


233. Mihir-O Sudhakar, 14 June \9Qn—RNP(B) for week ending 22 June 1907. 

234. RNPiB) for week ending 2 June 1906. 

235 Debendraprasad Roy's Report, op. eit., contains the following transliterated 
extract: 

“Kattck miilluk Shaha karen dakhal 
Mama sadhya nahi nam likhi se sakal 
Asam pahar sab araze Assam 
Sylhet dakhal kare or Chattegam . . . 

Alla chahe thora dm duniya tamam 
Dakhal kana dibe Shaha neknam,"’ 

236. Full text in Bengalee, 5 May 1907. 

ek dinei Jtinduke jahannamc pathaite pan/Dekha bangadeshc tomader 
sankhya adhik, tomra krishak, kiishi kajei dhana utpattir beej; Hindu dhana 
kotha paila, Hntdur dhana bindumatre nai/Hindu kaushale tomader dhana 
niya dhance haiyacche/—amra swajati andolan kaiiya almyonnoti kariba/”. 
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calling on Muslims to shun the Hindus and no longer surrender 
their wealth to them.’''" 

In the urban riots of Comilla, the Muslim mob was “composed 
partly of students and partly of ordinary Muhammedans of the 
lower class in bazar”. Among the latter many were “gariwalas who 
earn a large part of their living by driving Hindus of the better 
classes to court, the railway station and elsewhere”. The Divisional 
Commissioner reported that “bringing the leading Hindu and 
Muhammadan gentlemen together .... was an easy thing to do; 
the problem was that the latter had little control or inlluence over 
their lower class co-religionists. Giving the background to the 
Mogra riots, the Bengalee of 29 March 1907 asserted that “low-class 
Muslims of Maniardi village did not pay rent regularly tt) Hindu 
ijardars of Mogra hat where they had some shops”. 

In Mymensingh district, with its big and often absentee Hindu 
landlords, the Tenancy Act of 1885 had become virtually “a dead 
letter”. At Dew'angunj the rents of occupancy raiyats had been 
enhanced through extra-judicial agreement every 7 or 5 years (in 
place of the legal 15).-'’“ A petition dated 26 lanuury 1906 from 
a Mymensingh Raiyats’ Association, said to have been founded in 
Januaiy 1903, complained that there had been a ten-fold enhance¬ 
ment of rent since 1793, that the tenants were being made to pay 
cesses for digging tanks or w'ells, planting trees, and constructing 
‘pucca’ dw'ellings, and that Surjyakanta Acharyya was demanding a 
‘mathotc’ of 50'’o on the annual rent “in this year of scarcity”. It 
also alleged that moneylenders were charging a monthly interest 
of up to 20/O-"''’ The petition with its unusually sophisticated tone 
and its demand for free transfer rights to jotes’ obviously emanated 

2il. “Shunare Moslemgan lioyc ek man, 

Diyo na llindur ghare apanar dhan. 

Moslem adham shei Moslem adham, 

Hmdiir shahita kaic Bande MaLaram.”— 

238. H Liison's Repot t, IIG, 15 Afarcli 1907, Para 15—Home Public Progs. A May 
1907 n. 163. 

t39. Note by R. Nathan, 6K-July 1907 p. 26. - Home Political Progs. A December 
1907 n. 58, 

240 Dchcncirrapiasad Roy''; Report 25 May 1906 —Home Public Progs. A July 1906 
n. 124. 
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from the beUer-off jolcdar’ section of the raiyats, who were benefit¬ 
ing from the high prices,of primary products and the roaring trade 
in jute. Such men, however, were probably all the more suscepti¬ 
ble to revivalist propaganda -as the District Magistrate of Mynien- 
singh pointed out, “the raiyats being well otf do not mind paying 
cesses for most purposes, but object to pay for Kali Pujas and other 
kiwds of idolatry. The zaminders too object to their killing 
cows.“^^ 


Before and during the Iswargmij riots, there was a widespread 
“wild and extravagant” expectation that the Government would 
reduce the rent to Rs. 3-6 per ara (a local unit of about 5 bighas). 
It is interesting that Administrative Report of 1882-83 had mentioned 
an identical demand -probably, as Lc Mcsiiricr commented, this 


was “a reminiscence of a former pargana rate.”-'' At Bakshigunj 


next year, the first targets were the shops of Shaha moneylenders; 


wherever possible, the chests were broken and “the bonds were 


taken out and tom into shieds.”-'" 


Over and above ihe'exhorbitant 


interest, the mahajans had recently started to levy an dswar Britti’ 
for the upkeep of Hindu images. “It is particularly w'orthy of note 
that both at Bakshigunj and at Dewangunj the rioting began by an 
attack uiion the idol which had been erected by the hated Iswar 
Britti.”"" Once started, iconoclasm of course gathered a momen¬ 


tum of its own, as for instance at Melamgunj where the Muslims— 
all “respectable citizens”, according to the Magistrate who tried 
them, “smashed the Kalibari near the market and then went from 
dv/elling to dwelling destroying the family idol houses”. 

At Dewangunj and Phulpur, the contagion spread to the lowest 
ranks of rural society, and the ofTieial record spoke of something 
like a general “plunder of the rich by the poor”, with Plindii culti¬ 
vators joining in the loot at some places and “Mussahnans and 


241. Clarke to f.e \ fesui ici, I Jtnc 1906, para 14— fhol. 

242 Dt’hf'iiiirapia.uid Roy. op. t//., para 1,9. l c Mcuiricr to Liiy//, 6 June 1906, 
paia 5, Ihtd. 

241. Note by R. N’alban, p. 27 -op cit. 
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Marwaris” being robbed “nearly as much as Bengalis’’.Gar- 
lick reported from Phulpur that what had been roused was “not 
only the religious fervour of the respectable cultivators but the cri¬ 
minal instincts of the Budmashes" [ruffians] and he deduced from 
the fact that at Defuliya paddy had been taken away but sacks con¬ 
taining seed grain spared the conclusion that “the rioters were not 
mere agriculturists, and probably had no land, and were thorough 
budmashes".-^' The Dewangunj disturbance was “purely one of the 
budmash population rising upon owners of property. The budma¬ 
shes and deceits seem to be 70''o of the population”, [sic]."^'^ Such 
semi-proletarian elements must have been hard hit by the rise in 
prices. 

But if the social distress and discontent were genuine enough, it 
must also be emphasized that their distorted expression through 
communal riots and plunder robbed the outburst of all permanent 
value from the point of view of the peasant. The Soltan of 28 June 
1907 gave a Vivid description of the sufferings of Muslims in the riot- 
affected areas—harassment by the punitive police, heavy judicial 
expenses forcing sale or mortgage of lands, refusal of loans by Hindu 
mahajans, seizure of land for rent-arrears by zamindars.“”’ It 
charged the party represented by the Mihir-O-Siidhakar with res¬ 
ponsibility for all such wocs,“^“ and in fact the Muslim communal 
leaders seem to have used the peasants as so much cannon-fodder 
in their fight with the Hindus for jobs and Council seats. No 
organized attempt was apparently made to provide funds or legal 
aid for the Muslim accused in the riot cases. When the authorities 
decided to take no action against the policemen responsible for the 
Sherpur firing, it was a Hindu newspaper—the Basumati —which 
protested;’'^^ the Lieutenant-Governor on the other hand could find 

246. Clarke to Nathan, 20 May 1007; Garlick to Clarke, IS May 1907; Clarke to 
Nathan, 8 May 1907. Home Political Progs. A July 1970 n. 16, 14, 13. 

247. Garlick to Clarke, 18 May 1907—Home Political Progs. A July 1907 n. 14- 
The social assumption is interesting and reminds one of that other gem of Anglo- 
Indian officialese—the “criminal tribe’’. 

248. Clarke to Nathan, 8 May 1907— Home Political Progs. A July 1907 n. 13. 
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"^solaoe in the fact “that educated Mahommedans have altogether 
refus’ed to respond in ,any way to the attempts made by certain 
newspapers, well known to be inspired by influences hostile to 
Government, to draw them into regarding the occurrence as in any 
way an injustice to the Mahommedans of the Province”.'^" 

The riots of 1906-07 were of crucial importance in the evolution 
of,nationalist thought and practice.“ Moderate efforts to meet the 
challenge through talks with Muslim upper-class leaders obviously 
Ignored the deeper roots of the problem, while their appeals to the 
Government for strict enforcement of law and order sounded 
insufferably mendicant to the radical youth. Rabindranath offered 
a far more profound analysis of the riots, and the re-thinking they 
induced in him led the poet to make a decisive and final bieak with 
the traditionalist ideas which had swayed him for some time. But 
his call for building a ‘mahajati’ on the basis of a repudiation of 
all sectarian barriers and prejudices, however sacrosanct, and his 
appeals for patient constructive work in villages to bridge the gulf 
between the bhadralok and the masses, found little response from 
among his contemporaries. Far more attractive seemed the message 
of the Bamie Mataram and the Yugantar, with its militancy and 
romantic appeal, its promise of a heoric and yet essentially simple 
road to freedom, and its assumption—so conveniently attuned to 
bhadralok preconceptions—that the rioters were mere hired agents, 
no more than “hooligans” and “Indian Black Hundreds”.But 
‘revolution’ with the rural masses inert or hostile could mean in 
practice only action by an elite, and so Extremism became transmu¬ 
ted into Terrorism, and the Raja Ke theme of Hindu-Muslim unity 
gave place to the Sonar Bangla call for “Russian” methods as 
exemplified apparently by the shooting down of a Muslim at 


252. Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam to Government of India [Home) 
No. 7660, 28 November 1907—Home Political Progs. A January 1908 n. 45. 

253. For a more detailed discussion, sec my artide Trends in Bengal's Swadeshi 
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Comilla."-’'' 

The impacl of the riots on Muslims though, at least -as reflected 
in the newspapers, seems at first sight much less evident. The sharp 
changes that occurred in Muslim politics during the succeeding 
decade were due to quite difiercnt factors. If the Musaalman after 
1908 for a time drifted away from nationalism, that was because 
of the hue of extra Council scats and not the memory of the 
Myjucnsing liots. The bloody riots in Bihar and United Provinces 
during 1917-1918 -definitely provoked by the Hindus, according to 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar'-’^*'—did not prevent the raj’tproachcinent between 
the political leaders of the two communities, a process which on 
the Muslim side had been set off by the abrogation of the Partition 
and greatly accelerated by the British treatment of Turkey. 

But that the mam lesson of 1906-07 from the Muslim point of 
view—communal ism to be really effective in Bengal must have an 
agrarian base -had not been entirely forgotten is indicated by a 
fascinating pamphlet entitled Krishuk JkiiuJhu \ Friend of the Peasant! 
published from Ctdculta in 1910.''' T'his 112-page poem ends with 
the conventional conclusions of Vluslim separatism: attacks on the 


Congress, Moderate as w ell as Lxtrcmist, as an essentially Hindu 
body, the danger of a ‘Sw;n ij' which Hindus wmild surely dominate, 
a call for support foi the Muslim League, e\'ocation of past glories 
of Islam -die only unexpected reference in this section is to the 


‘socialists" w'lio 


be fought along with the terrorists.'''^ 


But all this IS luccedod b\ a long and often cjuiic moving accotmt 


255. 'I'lic Ic.xt ()1 lidjd Kc i> gi\tn in iiniita fid..dr I’cUiku IC) Scplcmbcr 1905; the 
Sonar Baiis^la leallel (dated Apiil 1907; is eonlaincd in Private Papas of Aswin’nooinar 
Bancrji 

256 History of the freidoni Mnveiiuii! in India, Volume 11 (1963), pp. 249-250. 

257 Bangiya nireaha krishakdigei paiani shiibh.inuclhyayi/AV/v/irtA: Bandhu/Gavib 
Shayer pramta/Calculta -i3I7 [J9i0). 

258. •'—Shaniimoy e bharale jc sab sliaitan, 

Biplab aniya badhc inanushei pama, 

Naradham sc sabar desh-shatru bate, 

E dale bangiya hindu, marhalta gana, 

Punjaber aryadal hate bahu gan, 

Socialister dal karccche gathan 

Kara cbai ihadcr mul-utpatan”--/6/(/,, p, 99. 
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of the woes of the peasant, on whose back-breaking labour society 
rests, and who is yet oppressed by alb'"''*—and the author specifies 
the zainindar with his pcipetual cesses and fines and tyrannical 
subordinates, the inahajan charging exorbitant interest, the police, 
the shop-keeper, even the village headman. As the poem proceeds, 
the exploiters merge m the figure of the ‘babu’, who is also the 
Congress stalwart, while the peasant is identified with the Muslim 
and urged to remciuber his solidarity with his co-religionists.The 
author deftly side-tracks the anti-feudal conclusions which might have 
seemed implicit in his premises -his advice to the peasant is not a 
struggle against the zainindar or mahajan, but self-improvement 
through education on proper Islamic lines. The peasants are urged 
to follow the Koran, pay ‘zakat’ regularly to the mulla, reject advice 
of false prophets preaching syncretism, and remember the glories of 
Islam.They arc also advised to form ‘Anjumans’ and rally behind 
the Muslim League. Mow all this is going to help them to end the 
oppression sketched out in such vivid detail in the lirst stanzas of 
the pitem is of course not cxitlamed. On the economic plane, there 
is the leciirrcnt advice for agricultural improvements through wells 
and canals (the Punjab example is cited here), improved techniques 
and seeds and crop diversification; the Muslim peasant is urged to 
colonize virgin lands in Sylhet, Cachar, Assam, the Sunderbans, 

lY). “Tuniec shashycr ruja, bliuniir nialik 
Sakai cr cheyc labo guurab ail Ink, 

Tomai sramcr phal sakelci kliay, 
tCinlLi toma pane kcho plnnya na chay.”— IbuL, p. 1 
260. “ Toniar arlliete babu ukil moktar 

Bhuri phulaiya niari dey ki bahar 
Tomar arthelc babugiri babuder 
Tumi na janmale shashya maran tadci 
‘Congo-rasa’ ‘ranga-iasa’ kan babudala 
Kaladin karila bharat talamala 
Banger knshak pray saba musalman 
Hindu babe dm teen ana panman 
Tomai kalyano tamidai lamidfii 
Tumi binJi astita kotliay lhakc ifu ? 

Musalman maireyi jo paiaspai bhai 

Ei kalha blnila na kctia, bliula nahi chui” --//>/</., pp. 16-20, 24, 

261. 5pep. 216. 
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and elsewhere, and even try to become a trader in his own right. 
The prosperous farmers of Transvaal and Denmark are held up as 
examples worthy of imitation."*’^ The poem visualizes, in fact, 
something like a ‘kulak’ programme—though there is also the pious 
advice that the rich peasant should not turn an exploiter and usurer 
himself. 

A generation later, Fazlul Haq’s Krishak Praja Party would sweeo 
the 1937 elections in Bengal with its jotedar base and anti-zamindar 
programme. Driven into the arms of the Muslim League, at least 
in part by the social inhibitions of the Bengal Congress leadership, 
Fazlul Haq’s party would impart to its ally a mass-basis which the 
latter had never enjoyed before in Bengal.-''" And so a national 
movement which had entered its militant phase with one Partition 
of Bengal would culminate forty-two years later with another, far 
more permanent and agonizing Partition. 


261. “Dharma upadesh shiina manaha koran 
Kariben dayamoy mangal bidhan 
Samay zakat dibe na karibe der 
Challish bhager ek bhag djle habe 
Tahar uUam phal parakCile pabe 
Bangalar nana slhane ncrar fakir 
Jibanta pishach rupe hayecche jahir 
Shaitaner chela, tara adat shaitan 
Uhara ‘moslem’ nahe, janibe ‘ekin’ 

Apanake heena jati kabhu nS bhabibe 

‘Moslem’ sarbacha jati, manete rakhibe”— Ibnl., pp. 26, 39, 45-46. 

262. Ibid., pp. 29-35, 58-68. Even the districts in Bengal suitable for different 
kinds of crops are specified in the poem. 
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